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S THEY HAVE DONE for the “‘Paris” and 

the “Ile de France’’...in fact, for 
each of their crack liners during the past 
twenty-five years...the French Line have 
selected Socony-Vacuum oils and greases 
to meet the many exacting lubrication 
needs of the new ‘““Normandie.”’ 

Not only the four 40,000 horsepower en- 
gines... but every piece of machinery in 
this amazing super-liner . . . is protected by 
lubricants made by the makers of Mobiloil. 


The French Line... through long expe- 
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rience...recognize that Socony-Vacuum 
keeps constantly abreast, and ahead, of 
engineering developments. 


What this Means to Motorists 


Motorists discovered two months ago how 
important this is to them. 


At that time, a new kind of Mobiloil 
was announced. 


It was the first hot-weather motor oil 
made by Socony-Vacuum’s famous Clear- 
osol Process ...a lubricant especially re- 
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Try this new Mobiloil yourself. §| 
what it means to use a lubricant thoroug| 
ly cleansed of impurities that have alwa} 
resisted refining. 

The new Mobiloil is sold in Grades | 
AF, BB and B... for all makes of cars.) 
at absolutely no advance in price. Ha! 
your crankcase filled today... at any dea| 
or station that displays the Sign of t 
Red Gargoyle or the Flying Red Hor 
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-resident Sees Government Deprived of Vital Powers by Supreme Court’s Sweeping NRA 
Decision; Implication of Move Toward Constitutional Amendment Brings Immediate 
Controversy; Many Industrial Leaders Urge V oluntary Maintenance of Code Standards 
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Stormy days ahead: President Roosevelt off to watch his son in a crew-race the week-end before the Supreme Court upset the Blue 


[ike a man whose house has been shat- 
ered and scattered by a tornado, the Admin- 
stration surveyed the wreckage of the NRA 
ast week and puzzled over plans to rebuild. 

It had no illusions about the strength and 
pread of the force that struck it when the 
Supreme Court invalidated the National 
ndustrial Recovery Act. In his press con- 
erence on May 31, President Roosevelt 
ook pains to emphasize the sweeping nature 
f the decision. 

Meanwhile, business men, labor leaders, 
nd politicians gathered about and watched 
he Administration’s efforts at reconstruc- 
ion. 

Some offered advice; some merely looked 
n. Some were jubilant, some depressed. 
sut all had felt the force of the great wind 
vhich whirled out of the Supreme Court 
hamber when the nine Justices handed 
lown their opinion in the Schechter case. 
\il would be directly affected by whatever 
he Administration might do. 

“or several days it did little, save to re- 
a/a composure, take counsel and appeal to 
usiness to carry on. 

‘mmediately following the Court’s deci- 
ion, Donald R. Richberg, head of the NRA, 
mw.ounced that “compulsory enforcement 
£ the codes will be immediately sus- 
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Eagle and threw the New Deal into confusion 


pended,” but asked business to retain “those 
standards of fair competition in commercial 
and labor relations which have been written 
into the codes.” 

Business men as a whole responded 
promptly and favorably. 

“We urge our members to... maintain a 
fair standard of wages, hours and working 
conditions, and, through voluntary action, 
to eliminate unfair methods of competition, 
particularly during the immediate period of 
inevitable adjustment,’ said a statement 
issued by the Directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Industry’s Response 


Harper Sibley, new President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, called 
upon its members to “make no immediate 
changes in hour or wage schedules,” and 
declared: “This is the moment of great 
opportunity but also of grave responsibility 
for the American business man. This is his 
moment to prove his good faith!” 

Statements of the same tenor came from 
many individual lines of enterprise. The 
steel industry, the auto industry and several 
others indicated that no immediate changes 
were planned in wage, hour or competitive 
practises. There was much talk of continu- 
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ing the essential features of codes on a 
purely voluntary basis. 

When President Roosevelt heard it, he 
was skeptical. Moreover, he doubted that 
business men understood the full implica- 
tions of the decisions. In his opinion, they 
are more important than those of any other 
decision rendered in peace time since the 
Dred Scott case. 

They raised doubts, he said, as to the 
constitutionality of at least three laws en- 
acted under the New Deal: the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Truth-in-Securities 
Act, and the Stock Exchange Act. 

The decision, he added, deprived the Fed- 
eral Government of powers to control many 
nation-wide social and economic conditions 
and confronted the American people with 
a fundamental question—the question 
whether those powers should be restored to 
the Federal Government or whether they 
should be left to the States. Most com- 
mentators considered this remark the first 
move toward a constitutional amendment, 
and dissension over the wisdom of the step 
broke out immediately. 

One could not resent, but one could de- 
plore, the implications of the decision, the 
President said. 

The Supreme Court had held that, when 
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Waiting for the next move: 


Some of the 5,000 NRA employees in Washington leaving 


their offices in Department of Commerce Building 


Congress conferred code-making authority 
on the President, it delegated legislative 
power in violation of the Constitution. There 
was no insurmountable difficulty in this, 
however, he said. The difficulty lay in the 
Court’s decision that the Federal Govern- 
ment may regulate only those transactions 
which constitute or directly affect interstate 
commerce. 

This rigid and restricted opinion, he im- 
plied, brings us back to horse-and-bugg 
days, when there was hardly any inter- 
state commerce. He found inferences in 
the Court’s opinion that neither mining, 
nor manufacture, nor agriculture was an 
interstate transaction; therefore, that none 
of the three was subject to Federal control. 

But if crop-control is abandoned, he 
said, the result will be thirty-six-cent 
wheat and five-cent cotton. 


“The Chiseling Fringe” 


In effect, Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
former NRA Administrator, reflected the 
President’s opinion on voluntary code ad- 
herence when he said in a radio address 
last week: “The chiseling fringe—the sel- 
fish 10 per cent.—under our competitive 
system, can always kill the wages of the 
high-minded 90 per cent. down to their own 
level unless somewhere there is power to 
protect decency.” 

There was evidence to support this opin- 
ion. Reports of renewed wage-slashes, hour- 
increases and “chiseling” methods of com- 
petition were rife a few hours after the 
Court decision and they persisted. General 
Johnson declared that the New York office 
of the NRA was swamped with telephone 
calls, “all asking if it is perfectly safe now 
to cut the wages and extend the hours of 
labor.” 

The stock market, obviously, construed 
the decision as deflationary. Stocks slumped 
sharply the day after it was rendered and 
sagged further next day. Memorial Day 
interrupted the decline but on Friday, fol- 
lowing the President’s conference, stocks 
dipped once more, and on Saturday they 
drifted downward again. 

By that time, too, a striking change had 


occurred in the business and financial re- 
sponse to the decision. At first, prepon- 
derantly, it had been one of satisfaction, 
even elation. Then the counter-current set 
in, speeded and broadened by news of the 
stock slump and rumors of cut-throat prac- 
tises. Soon telegrams and letters were pour- 
ing into the White House urging that, some- 
how, the basic features of the NRA be 
preserved. “Drop the NRA’s bad points; 
save its good points”’—that cry was voiced 
again and again. 

Labor was frankly heartbroken by the 
decision which, erasing some 700 codes, 
touched the lives of more than 18,000,000 
workers in codified industries. 

“An awful blow,” William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
called it, declaring: “Labor will be tremen- 
dously disappointed.” Only a few days 
before, he had remarked that “the failure 
of Congress to enact a two-year extension 
of the NRA... would result in strikes upon 
strikes on a nation-wide basis.” 

He urged unions afhliated with the Fed- 
eration to “mobilize their economic strength 
and to resist the lowering of wage and hour 
standards and the efforts again to introduce 
child labor.” 

There were threats of walkouts in sey- 
eral industries if attempts were made to 
retrace steps taken under the NRA. 

“We want no strikes. We want peace,” 
said Francis J. Gorman, Vice-President of 
the United Textile Workers. “But our mem- 
bers will be better off fighting for their 
rights than submitting to slaughter without 
protest.” 


Labor Disturbed 


Labor leaders were in and out of the 
White House all week, conferring with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on the next move. The 
President also summoned dozens of other 
advisers to the White House or discussed 
the decision with them over the telephone. 
Prominent among the advisers, as in 1933, 
was General Johnson. 

There was no lack of suggestions. The 
President was urged to advocate a quick 
constitutional amendment or even a con- 
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that the Supreme Court be stripped of it 0 
power to review social and economi |) 
policies. Someone else thought industrie|/)” 
should be licensed. 4 
Business, it was said, should be offere }) 4 
an inducement—immunity from prosecu}:: 
tion under the antitrust laws—to comphj{i’ 
with voluntary codes. Or the Supremus’ 
Court should be required to pass on thi| 4 
constitutionality of laws before they took) 
effect. Or interstate compacts should bib 
drawn to regulate wages, hours, and chil¢)s ° 
labor. y 
Unable to find a path through this welter i 
Congress looked to the White House foi} « 
guidance, and, meanwhile, marked time ii 
The Senate continued to debate and to leg} «/' 
islate, tho desultorily and in an atmospherejl:* 
of confusion, but the House met only t 
adjourn again a few minutes later. Thel 
legislative machine was stalled. 
If President Roosevelt was disturbe 
about the effect of the Schechter case deci} 
sion on New Deal measures which already} 
have been enacted, Congress was equall 
disturbed about measures which are pend} 
ing. 
How would the decision ates the social.) 
security bill, with its provisions for un!) f 
employment and old-age insurance? How? 
would it affect pending amendments to the! © 
Agricultural Adjustment Act? How would>*’ 
it affect this provision of that bill, or that 
provision of another? For the most par 
the legislators laid their problems on th 
White House doorstep and tried to think o: 
something less perplexing. 


stitutional convention. Someone suggestet} i 


# 
Suggested Solutions te. 

A few, however, sponsors of particular} e 
pieces of legislation, believed they had F 
found the way out. i] 

Senator Hugo L. Black, Alabama Demo- 
crat, pointed to his Thirty-Hour Week Bill,t 
providing that no commodity may be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce if it is pro-(j > 
duced in any establishment which works 
its employees more than five days a week 
or six hours a day. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, New York 
Democrat, stuck to his Trade Disputes Bill, 
which would outlaw company-dominate 


bargaining and create an appeals court LOW 
settle Inher controversies. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey, Pennsyly 
Democrat, held out for the Guffey Coal 
bilization Bill, which would empower a 
commission to fix prices and allocate p 
duction. 

But many other observers doubted t it!) 
these measures would furnish either ade-) 
quate or constitutionally acceptable su 
tutes for the NRA. 

Filling the New Dealers’ cup of wo 
overflowing was the fact that fully a do 
alphabetical agencies apparently had b 
killed by the Court’s decision, among th 
the Federal Alcohol Control Admin 
tion, the Petroleum Administrative B 
and the automobile, steel, textile and 
tional labor boards. 

Political reverberations of the decis 
did not escape attention. Charles Cut 
former Vice President, thought it would 
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. good talking-point” for the Republicans 
the next election, and, in view of this, 
mments of the decision by possible Re- 
iblican candidates were widely noted. 
Former President Herbert Hoover re- 
sed to discuss it. 

But Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
New York, exclaimed, “Thank God for 
e Supreme Court!” 

Believing that President Roosevelt would 
11 for a constitutional amendment to give 
the Federal Government powers removed 
> the Supreme Court, Senator L. J. Dick- 
son of Iowa said: “I am for the New 
eal following the Constitution, rather 
an the Constitution following the New 
eal.” 

Gov. Harold G. Hoffman of New Jer- 
y found an “element of danger’ in the 
urprizing and apparent unwillingness 
high places to accept this vital and 
vanimous determination by the Supreme 
ourt.” 

And Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
ichigan, declared that “this makes the 
sue in 1936, and a good one.” 


In Brief Review 


——. 


Bills Advanced: The National Capitol 
nerged from its daze sufficiently last week 
advance three bills, one of them into law. 
i. Established by separate act, the Home 
wners’ Loan Corporation is one of the 
nergency agencies not directly affected by 
e Supreme Court NRA decision, and, 
erefore, on May 28, President Roosevelt 
uld sign, without hesitation, the bill re- 
ving the HOLC. This had been dormant 
ace funds became exhausted last fall. 
The legislation authorized the issuance 
-$1,750,000,000 more bonds, and the eas- 
2 of credit-facilities of loan-agencies. It 
rmitted loan-seekers until June 27 to file 
eir applications. The bill will bring to 
.750,000,000 the amount advanced to 
ore than 1,500,000 home-owners. 

2. For two years the Senate has been 
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tary of Agriculture Wallace seeks to 
safeguard future of AAA 
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pondering pure foods, drugs and cosmetics 
legislation, sponsored by Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Rexford G. Tugwell, and 
bearing the name of Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land of New York, a practising physician, 
who studied medicine at the University of 
Michigan, in England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and who served 
as New York City Health Commissioner. 
Greatly modified, and without a record vote 
or final debate, the bill passed the Senate 
on May 28, and went to the House. 

It greatly increases the scope of the 1906 
Food and Drug Act in the definitions of 
adulterated or misbranded articles. 

Publishers and broadcasters would be 
exempt from punishment for “false adver- 
tisements,” upon identifying manufacturers 
representing their products as having thera- 
peutic values “not supported by demon- 
strable scientific facts, or substantial and 
reliable medical and scientific opinion.” 

3. The Senate moved to provide a check 
on lobbying in the Capitol by passing Sen- 
ator Hugo Black’s bill, requiring that per- 
sons, hired to influence legislation, or to 
obtain government contracts, register with 
the Senate, House, and Federal Trade Com- 
missions, statements showing who employs 
them, their compensations and expenses. 

* * * 


Strike Threats Loom: Renewed strike- 
threats have raised the possibility that, by 
midsummer, many thousands of workers in 
the soft coal, textile, shipping, and other 
industries, will be idle, unless the Govern- 
ment successfully intervenes. 

John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers’ Union, largest in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, issued a strike 
order for June 17, when the present wage 
agreement expires. It would affect directly 
400,000 miners in twenty-eight States. 

Negotiations with operators were broken 
off formally last week when wage-negotia- 
tions failed. Commentators regarded the 
move as a maneuver to force passage of the 
Guffey Coal Stabilization Bill, which was 
hastily revised to conform with the Supreme 
Court ruling on the NRA. 

Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, appealed to shipowners and 
union officials to reach a peaceful adjust- 
ment of Pacific Coast troubles, after em- 
ployers had threatened to suspend opera- 
tions. On Sunday, Thomas G. Plant, 
President of the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association, charged that since the arbi- 
tration award in October, more than 150 
separate strikes have occurred in the San 
Francisco Bay district. 

In the Pacific Northwest, strikes of 40,000 
mill-workers and woodsmen in the vast fir- 
regions have been costing the area $4,000,- 
000 a week, since May 6. 


eS OK 


Conservatives May Unite: Formation of 
a coalition, of conservative Democrats and 
conservative Republicans, to support a can- 
didate for President next year, is the goal 
of at least two, one-time supporters of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Chief Justice William R. Pattangall of 
Maine, who will be seventy years old on 
June 29, in a letter to a friend at Washing- 
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Senator Black, author of Thirty-Hour W eek 
Bill, and Senator Wagner, author of Trade 
Disputes Bill 


ton, announced that he would resign from 
the bench to join other Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats and Right-Wing Republicans in re- 
placing the New Deal by a restoration of 
“constitutional government.” 

At the Democratic convention, in 1924, 
Chief Justice Pattangall fought side-by-side 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt against the Ku 
Klux Klan forces. In 1933, when President 
Roosevelt touched the Maine Coast in his 
vacation cruise, Chief Justice Pattangall 
was invited aboard the yawl. 

A similar suggestion came from Bain- 
bridge Colby, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary 
of State, who has proposed to a number of 
Democratic leaders that they meet in a 
southern city, preferably Richmond, “to 
consider some form of political action that 
is for country and above party.” Mr. Colby 
was also a Roosevelt-supporter in 1932, but 
is increasingly cold to the Administration. 

These plans recall the campaign of 1896 
when Republicans went over to Bryan, and 
conservative Democrats jumped their Party, 
founded the National Democratic Party, and 
adopted a gold-standard-platform in In- 
dianapolis, nominating John M. Palmer 
and Simon B. Buckner. 

One of the most outspoken of the Demo- 
cratic critics of the New Deal is Gov. Eu- 
gene Talmadge of Georgia, but his influence 
has been concentrated upon his ows tate. 
He secured control of his State political 
organization when his executive commit- 
tee elected him to succeed the late Maj. 
John S. Cohen to the Vice Presidency of 
the National Committee for Georgia. 

* * * 


Trojan Victory: The Trojans of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California swept to vic- 
tory in the Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. track 
and field championships at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, last Saturday, scoring fifty- 
two points to lead their nearest rivals, the 
University of California Bears, by 241% 
points, but it was Keith S. Brown, Yale’s 
limber-limbed captain, who stole the show. 

Renowned for his persistent exploration 
of the collegiate stratosphere, the Eli head 
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man pole-vaulted fourteen feet, five and 
one-eighth inches to retain his title and to 
better the world record of fourteen feet 
four and three-eighths inches set by Bill 
Graber three years ago. 

It was the eleventh consecutive time that 
a team from the Pacific Coast had won the 
team-title. Bates College, of Maine, was 
the highest Eastern team, finishing third 
with twelve points. 
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“G Men’s” No. 40: George, nine-year- 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. John Philip Weyer- 
haeuser, Jr., of Tacoma, Washington, and 
grandson of John Philip Weyerhaeuser, 
Sr., wealthy timber baron, who died on 
May 16, was kidnaped after leaving school 
on May 24. Soon, notes arrived, signed 
“The Egoist,” demanding $200,000 in cash, 
specifying “Don’t slip any gold certified 
bills on us.” 

Long instructions for the manner of pay- 
ment were given. The authorities held off, 
to give the parents a chance to recover 
their tousle-haired son. Anxiety mounted 
as the five-day dead-line set by the ab- 
ductors passed. Eight days after the -kid- 
naping, the child was released on payment 
of the ransom. 

Federal agents have been active in solv- 
ing kidnapings since enactment of the 
“Lindbergh Law” in June, 1932. Based on 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, it makes kidnaping a Federal 
crime, punishable by imprisonment or 
death. Up to the Weyerhaeuser abduction, 
there have been thirty-nine cases to bring 
in the “G Men.” All have been at least 
partly solved. 
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Fleet Problem Nears End: Fifty thou- 
sand weather-beaten officers and men of the 
United States Navy will put in at San Diego 
harbor next week, completing a “highly- 
gratifying” solution of Fleet Problem XVI. 
They will bring with them Hawaiian tro- 
phies — grass skirts, painted coconuts, 
ukeleles—and tales of biting gales off 
Alaska, days off Midway Island when the 
pitch sizzled in the seams above decks. 

Their maneuvers, from April 29 to May 
25, extended from Alaska to the Aleutian 
area, westward to Midway. After a week 
of relaxation in Hawaii, they started on the 
fifth, and final, phase of the war-games, 
which would bring them homeward for 
Fleet Week, a feature of the San Diego 
Exposition. 

The Japanese Consul General, in Hono- 
lulu, greeted the fleet with the declaration 
that “despite occasional arguments, the peo- 
ples of the two countries are constantly 
headed in the direction of friendship and 
peace.” That day—May 27—was Navy 
Memorial Day in Japan, the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Admiral Togo’s destruction of 
the Russian Fleet, in the Battle of the Sea 
of Japan. 

“Then Russia was the rival, and the dan- 
ger,” said a pamphlet issued by the Tokyo 
Navy Propaganda Bureau. “To-day that is 
changed. We are confronting another great 
sea-power which is increasing its Navy with 
Japan as the target.” 
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Quetta, Capital of Baluchistan, Virtually Wiped From Map; Torrent 


in American Mid-West Spread Death and Ruin 


A he tathe earth and _ swollen rivers 
brought death and destruction to areas sep- 
arated by half the world last week. 

Quetta, capital of the rugged British de- 
pendency of Baluchistan, bordering on 
Afghanistan, was virtually wiped from the 
map by a series of violent earthquakes. 
Twenty thousand persons, including 200 
Britons, died when all houses in the civil 
area except the Government House and a 
brewery were destroyed. The barracks 
and twenty-one of the twenty-seven ma- 
chines in the Royal Air Force section were 
wrecked. Devastation of villages seven 
miles io the north and to the south brought 
the toll to some 40,000 persons, according 
to an unofficial estimate made last Monday. 

As refugees crowded trains, survivors 
slept in the open, and frantic efforts were 
made to prevent the spread of cholera, 
famine, and fire, the crumbling ruins were 
dynamited and the city evacuated. 


Havoc in Earthquake and Floods | 
' 


Major Earthquakes 


When the final check is made the disaster 
will undoubtedly rank near the top of the 
list of destructive earthquakes, led by those 
in Tokyo and Yokohama in 1923, when 
99,331 persons were killed. Last year, 
2,000 died and 4,000 were injured in and 
near Patna, India. 

Other major earthquakes since the begin- 
ning of the century include: San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, 1906, 452 killed, $200,- 
000,000 damage; Central Italy, 1915, 30,000 
dead; Persia, 1929, 2,000 dead; Nicaragua, 
1931, 1,000 dead; Southern California, 
1933, twenty-nine tremors in twenty-four 
hours, 110 dead, $50,000,000 damage; For- 
mosa, 1935, 3,000 dead, $28,000,000 dam- 
age; Kars, near Turko-Russian frontier, 
1935, 2,000 dead. 


Nature in another form continued to 


Wide World 


plague the regions in the United Stati|é 
which had only begun to recover from tk\i 
blight of drought and dust. Month-lon}:, 
rains which had already taken a heavy to 
of life and property in Colorado, Wyominj/>) 
Texas, and Missouri, made a roaring twi| » 
mile-wide torrent of the Republican Rive! 
(ordinarily forty feet wide) in Souther} 
Nebraska. On Sunday night known deadiji, } 
the area approached seventy and damag}j.; 
was estimated at $12,000,000. i 


Scenes of Destruction 


Rescuers led by the Nebraska Nationi)) , 
Guard continued to search in the driftwoo 
and débris for bodies and to save survivol 
marooned in high places and on newh 
formed islands, while planes surveyed tk 
area from above. 

The rushing waters ripped houses an 
barns from their foundations, inundate} 
grain fields, carried cattle and hogs dow) 
stream, and sent residents in the valley t} 
rooftops and into the branches of trees) 
Two villages—Max and Parks—wer)” 
washed away. a 

As Colorado counted twenty-six dea)’ 
from its floods on the eastern slope of thi 
Rocky Mountains the week before, Nort 
Central Kansas anxiously watched the rus} 
of water approaching in streams whiclj’ 
crossed the border from Nebraska. Mil . 
lions of acres of farm land were inundate |p 
in the Kaw River basin. Army moto 
launches sped ahead of the crest of thi! 
flood carrying warnings. mi 

Kansas had heard only a few days befor! | 
from Lachlan MacClay, Executive Vice i 
President of the Mississippi Valley Ass 
ciation, that the flood-control bill befo 
Congress would give the State approxi 
mately $11,000,000 for levies, flood-wall \) 


and drainage. 
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Battle-ships of the United States Fleet as seen from behind the guns of the uss. ' 
California during maneuvers in the Pacific 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY ABROAD 


ernand Bouisson, Presiding Officer of French Chamber of Deputies, Called to Form “Save- 
the-Franc” Cabinet After Parliament Refused to Grant Flandin Financial Control 


‘ 
ernand Bouisson, Presiding Officer of the 


ench Chamber of Deputies, took over 
e tough job of the Premiership of France 
May 31, after one of the most dramatic 
ssions ever held in the Chamber. 
M. Bouisson’s predecessor, the six-foot- 
< Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin, ap- 
ared before the Chamber of Deputies 
th a broken arm, a result of an automo- 
le accident. M. Flandin fainted after he 
d made a demand to the Chamber for an 
onomic dictatorship to defend the public 
edit of France, restore economic activity, 
d maintain the national money. [Ameri- 
n and foreign opinions of the efforts of 
2 Flandin Government to keep the French 
anc safe on the gold standard appear on 
ge 12.] 
Jn the stormy seas of French politics M. 
andin, famous as an authority in finance, 
ternational law, and as a_ war-time 
jator, was defeated in his emotional plea 
“save the franc,” by a vote of 353 to 
a 
MM. Bouisson, successor to M. Flandin, is 
id not to be affiliated with any political 
irty, just as Pierre Laval, who continues 
Foreign Minister in the Bouisson 
ibinet. 


Igerian by Birth 


‘M. Bouisson has been described by a 
‘iter in the New York Herald Tribune 
‘having been one of the more moderate 
cialist leaders, with many of his warmest 
endships among the Rightist leaders. He 
s born in Algeria, but lives at Marseilles, 
which he was formerly Mayor, and 
uich he has represented in Parliament 
ice 1909. 
‘He had been President of the Chamber 
ace 1927, where, as American cor- 
spondents have said, he “rings the bell” 
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Fernand Bouisson 


so loud as to paralyze all squawking 
and yelling of the ultra-vociferous French 
Deputies. Apart from the official bell, he 
has been reputed to have the most powerful 
voice in the Chamber, always wears full 
dress throughout Chamber meetings, and 
is noted as a gourmet from Marseilles, 
where delicacies come from. 


Financial Paris was jubilant at the in- 
coming of the Bouisson Cabinet, because it 
was believed that the franc would not be 
forced to devaluate under the pressure of 
'the flight of capital and the speculative at- 
tack to which the franc had been subjected 
during two weeks before M. Flandin made 
his dramatic appeal to the Chamber of 
Deputies which resulted in a stunning vote 
against him. 


Same Powers Asked 


On May 28 the Bank of France raised 
its rediscount rate from 4 to 6 per cent. 
This action was considered as a new phase 
in the struggle since the first of this year 
between the political and financial rulers 
of France. The politicians in France, it 
was said, have been trying to save their 
jobs by avoiding deflation, while the 
financiers are said to aim at deflation in 
order to avoid devaluation. 

That was the problem met unsuccess- 
fully by M. Flandin. But the new Premier 
was scheduled to go before the Chamber 


‘of Deputies this week to ask, as M. Flandin 


would have asked, for full power to 
handle France’s financial situation. When 
Premier Bouisson gets his way, it was fore- 
cast, he would close the parliamentary 
session on June 9, and send the Deputies 
(Continued on page 43) 


Germany’s Proposal for an Air Locarno Pact 


iResene tue heen Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s 
draft scheme of a Western European air- 
pact, as a supplement to the Locarno Treaty, 
was handed to the British Government on 
May 30 by Dr. Leopold G. A. von Hoesch, 
the German Ambassador. 

It was considered the first specific Ger- 
man proposal for peace-bulwarks on the 
Continent, and was an answer to Prime 
Minister J. Ramsay MacDonald’s recent 
appeal to the Reich to put forward concrete 
peace suggestions. 

Copies of the Hitler draft were sent simul- 
taneously to Britain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, the four Governments which, with 
Germany, in 1925, signed the original 
Locarno Convention for guaranteeing West- 
ern Europe’s frontiers. 

The British themselves have drawn an 
outline of an air-treaty to be presented to 
Germany, France, Italy, and Belgium, and 
it was said to contain provisions for inter- 
national supervision of all production of 
military aircraft, and for limitation. 

The French, also, according to London 
dispatches, have a plan, but this was not 
taken to mean that they have agreed to 
share in the Western air-pact as an under- 
taking apart from the other provisions 
enumerated in the Anglo-French agreement 
of February 3. The British Government, it 


was said, had no intention of loosening the 
Anglo-Italo-French front. 

Britain, France, and Italy began drawing 
up their own air-pact projects immediately 
after the conference at Stresa. From usu- 
ally well-informed sources at London, the 
Associated Press learned that the German 
proposals followed the general line of the 
air Locarno first suggested in February, 
which had in view not only mutual guaran- 
ties of the Locarne Powers against aerial 
attacks, but also limitation of aviation 
armaments. 

These quarters also said that Germany 
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insisted that the full French first-line air- 
strength of 1,000 planes be taken as the 
limit for restriction. This was noted as in 
contrast to the figure of 1,500 first-line 
planes, the number France has stationed in 
Europe and North Africa, which the British 
Government used as a measuring-rod in 
announcing its plan to build its air-force up 
to parity with those of its neighbors. 

In Germany it was hoped, wrote a Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Times, that 
the approaching exchanges would not suffer 
the fate of previous parleys, and that they 
would be initiated and carried on in a 
business-like manner. 


Germany’s Idea 


Germany, it was asserted, had neither the 
intention, nor the desire, to withold her 
cooperation in any effort toward political 
stabilization of Europe. But she demanded, 
it was said, a radical departure from the 
conference methods previously in vogue. 
It was considered apparent that Germany’s 
desires were wholly in the direction of 
effective diplomatic contacts between the 
respective Governments as a preliminary to 
plenary discussions. 

German official opinion was described as 
viewing the prospects for an early conclu- 
sion of an air-pact more hopefully than the 
outlook for agreement on the other moot 
issues now grouped under collective 
security. 

Meanwhile, in England, there was much 
discussion and conjecture about changes in 
the British Cabinet which were expected to 
occur this week-end. It was forecast that 
Sir John Simon would leave the Foreign 
Office, and that Prime Minister MacDonald, 
as has been repeatedly predicted, would be 
succeeded by Stanley Baldwin. 


Foreign Office for Eden? 


In Mr. Baldwin’s reconstruction of the 
Government, interest attached to the possi- 
bility that Robert Anthony Eden, Lord 
Privy Seal, might be appointed to follow 
Sir John in the Foreign Office. Mr. Eden, 
very tall, handsome, and with black hair, 
has been called the Beau Brummell of His 
Majesty’s servants. He prefers to be known 
as Mr. Eden, altho, at nineteen, he was the 
youngest adjutant in the British Army, and, 
before twenty-one, the youngest brigade- 
major. 

His diplomatic career has been no less 
brilliant, especially as a negotiator during 
the last twelve months in Geneva, Berlin, 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague. 

Descended from Lord Baltimore, who 
founded Maryland, Mr. Eden was born in 
June, 1897. Elderly members of the Mac- 
Donald Cabinet were said to have protested 
vigorously against the choice of Mr. Eden 
for the Foreign Office because of his youth, 
which, they held, prevented him from havy- 
ing the required experience for the admin- 
istration of British foreign policies. But 
Mr. Eden stands very well with Mr. Baldwin 
who, according to The Spectator (London), 
is not so much opposed to the promotion of 
the younger men as is generally supposed. 
Incidentally, Mr. Eden has the reputation 
of being the most effective speaker for the 
League of Nations in Great. Britain. 


Japan’s Army Making China Behave y 


Nippon Promises, However, to Withdraw Troops From Demilitarize F 


Zone, South of Great Wall, When Bandits Have Been Ousted 


Wide World 


Japanese troops practising wall-climbing in 
preparation for invasion of China 


After Japanese troops of the Kwan Tung 
Army (Nippon’s force on the mainland) 
advanced, on May 21, into the demilitarized 
zone in Chinese territory, south of the Great 
Wall, to clear the area of Chinese bandits, 
a War Office spokesman, at Tokyo, said 
that once the bandits had been suppressed 
Japan’s troops would be recalled. 

But, about ten days later, more than 200 
Japanese soldiers, armed with rifles, and 
reinforced by two armored cars, and a tank, 
gathered outside the Tientsin residence of 
Yu MHsueh-chung, Chinese Governor of 
Hopei Province. That action, on May 30, 
followed the threat of Japanese military 
authorities to extend the demilitarized zone 
in North China, to include both the Peiping, 
and Tientsin areas. 

With this district as the arena of active 
Japanese Army developments, some Ameri- 
can correspondents at Tokyo, saw develop- 
ments of a background-situation not unlike 
that which preceded Japan’s initial action in 
Manchuria, in 1931, which resulted in the 
foundation of the so-called Japanese “Pup- 
pet State,” of Manchukuo. 


Tokyo Spokesman 


Eiji Amau, curly-haired, gracious, tho 
sometimes brusk, spokesman of the Japan 
Foreign Office, who has long been consid- 
ered a rising figure in Japanese diplomacy, 
issued a statement, on May 29, in which he 
declared that Japanese troops had estab- 
lished the fact that the bandits had been 
directed by the Chinese authorities from 
Peiping, and Tientsin. 

Amau accused the Chinese of breaking 
the Chino-Japanese Truce signed at Tangku 
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on May 31, 1933, through the anti-Japane ( 
activities, terroristic and otherwise, fy 
Chinese political-party organizations, at}. 
the Chinese Army. So the Japanese mi} 
tary authorities, he added, had warned tlio 
Chinese that, unless such activities we) 
controlled, “the Japanese would, ther} 
selves, keep order in that region.” 
As evidence of Chinese unwillingness | 
improve relations with Japan, the Foreig ig 
Office specified Chinese encouragement < 
the malcontent Korean group which bombe a 
high Japanese officials, at Shanghai, ifr 
1932. Second, failure to control the prest{e 
which refuses Japanese advertisement i 
Third, refusal to respond to Japan’s pri - 
posal to establish joint radiophone an 
air-services. Fourth, a recent increase ip 
tariffs. Fifth, the continued hostility ci 
Chinese diplomats, at Geneva. 


Protectorate Planned 


The Japanese War Office charged tha? 
in North China, the Chinese had secretl® 


ized zone. : 

Meanwhile, on the last day of May, ther! 
were reports from Hsinking, Capital of} 
Manchukuo, that the Japanese planned tu: 
establish a protectorate over all of Nortl)! 
China, including the ancient capital a} 
Peiping, and the important trade anc 
financial center of Tientsin. 


} 
t 

King Plebiscite in Greece | 
(Care Kondylis, War Minister of rel 
announced at Athens on May 30 that a 
monarchist plebiscite would be held follow: 
ing the June 9 elections. This frank state-) 
ment by the marshal who led the defending} 
forces against the recent Venizelos revolt,\ 
which failed, confirmed the charges that 
the Venizelists had long been making. 

General Kondylis, veteran of more than’ 
sixty battles in the Balkan Wars, the World| 
War, and the Greco-Turkish disaster, has’ 
been described as brave, inexpert in poli- 
tics, but adept at civil war, and his idol is! 
Napoleon. 

At Bucharest, former Queen Elizabeth of 
Greece heard from her divorced husband, 
former King George II, that, in his opinion, 
the Greek Throne would be revived by 
September or October. He made overtures 
for a reconciliation with Elizabeth, who was 
reported to be noncommittal because her 
brother, King Carol II of Rumania, had not 
yet approved her return to George. 

King George II succeeded his father, the 
late King Constantine, who was forced to 
abdicate in 1922. King George II reigned 
a little over a year, and was obliged to leave 
Greece on December 18, 1923. He has em- 
ployed his exile in travel and_ political 
studies. It has been said that his adherents 
believe he would make an excellent and 
popular sovereign. has 
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Starhemberg—Prince and Politician 


fustrian Vice-Chancellor Was Once a Friend of Hitler, But Now Is a Bitter Foe of the Nazis: 
Once an Enemy of Italy, But Now Is a Friend of Mussolini 


Epiror’s Note.—Mohammed Essad-Bey, 

ghter, author, and survivor of many 
erilous adventures, writes from first-hand 
nowledge of Prince Ernst-Riidiger von 
tarhemberg, Vice-Chancellor of Austria, 
ho at present is considered the most power- 
sl man politically in his country. Essad- 
‘ey was born in Georgia, in the Russian 
aucasus, in 1905, and, in one of his books, 
Blood and Oil in the Orient,” told of the 
ardships he suffered as a boy in escaping 
‘om his homeland when it was torn by 
>volution. As a. biographer he is best 
nown for his “Stalin, the Career of a 
unatic,’ a very anti-Soviet study of the 
ussian leader. Essad-Bey became con- 
srted to Mohammedanism with his family 
hen he was eight. Madam Essad-Bey has 
dhered to her Jewish faith, for Moslem 
ives are not required to follow the hus- 
ands creed. Essad-Bey, who lately left 
.e United States after a visit, said he would 
iurn again soon to live here permanently, 
aid to become an American citizen. 


‘tt is an old truth that two enemies who 
ace were friends will feel an especially 
sep aversion for each other. On the other 
and, the bond of sympathy between friends 
to formerly were enemies will prove in- 
‘riably strong. This observation is borne 
nt by the manner which Prince Ernst- 
lidiger von Starhemberg, Austria’s Vice- 
chancellor, adopts toward Chancellor 
idol{ Hitler, on one hand, and toward 
semier Benito Mussolini, on the other. 
/Once one of Hitler’s stanchest supporters, 
je Prince has developed into a bitter ad- 
irsary of the Nazis. Altho he fought 
sainst Italy in the War, and detested that 
juntry for years, so that the very sound of 
hlian pained him, Prince Starhemberg is 
jfirm friend of Signor Mussolini to-day. 
(The Prince never has visited Berlin, but, 
nost monthly, he boards an air-plane and 
£s across the Alps to Rome to see Il Duce. 
= regards Mussolini as a paternal ad- 
ser, and, thus, it is J/ Duce’s very own 
iscistic ideology which has come to form 
essential basis of Austrian politics. 


\ebuilders of Austria 


\After the disturbances last year, Prince 
arhemberg, together with his friend, 
uancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg, is re- 
(ding a new Austria. These two are 
yolved to preserve their country’s politi- 
| independence under all circumstances. 
No matter how insignificant present-day 
4siria may appear to the outsider, this 
cle country is tremendously important so 
@ @s the maintenance of European peace, 
tie outbreak of a new world war, is con- 
nd. To-day it is exclusively in Prince 
'gfhemberg’s hands that the vital decision 
ste whether the weight and the fate of 
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The youngest leader in Europe: Prince Ernst-Riidiger von Starhemberg 


Austria be thrown into one or the other 
scale balancing international equilibrium. 

Prince Starhemberg, for all his power at 
home, has long faced an opposition from 
the Austrian peasants and organized labor 
which threatens to become more pronounced 
during the next few months. The deciding 
control in the fight between Fascism and 
Democracy in Austria, however, is said to 
be held by Chancellor Schuschnigg. 


Two Sides of Conflict 


On one side in the conflict stands Prince 
Starhemberg, Fascist political dynamo. On 
the other are Josef Reither, wealthy peasant, 
and head of the powerful peasants’ or- 
ganization; and, also, Leopold Kunschak, 
veteran labor-leader of the so-called Chris- 
tian Workers’ Unions. 

Prince Starhemberg’s latest show of au- 
thority appeared in an announcement at 
the end of May that Austria’s various pri- 
vate armies were to be drastically reor- 
ganized. Austria has five private armies, 
with policies varying in many respects, but 
united in holding that the country’s inde- 
pendence be maintained, and the present 
“corporative” government retained. 

The new program of Prince Starhemberg, 
it was thought, would add to the power of 
his group, the Heimwehr (Home Guard). 

Just as Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
was the smallest statesman in the entire 
world, so Prince Starhemberg is the young- 
est among the leaders of Europe. Altho 
only thirty-six, his youth is balanced by the 


age of his family, and its illustrious history, 
which may be traced back to 1050. In the 
present bearer of that great name Starhem- 
berg, all the essentials of his Austrian 
Catholic proclivities seem happily united. 

“T can not attain any greater position 
than I have already,” Prince Starhemberg 
remarked one day, not proudly, but, rather, 
aS a man stating plain facts. “I am a 
Catholic Prince, and I am the heir of the 
oldest noble family of my country—two 
circumstances which distinguish me from 
most of the statesmen of our day.” 

Master of thirteen palaces and castles by 
primogeniture, he lords over 35,000 acres 
of arable land, forests, and lakes. His 
resplendent titles ring with the resounding 
blare of medieval fanfare: His Serene High- 
ness Ernst-Rudiger-Camillo-Maria, Prince 
of Starhemberg, Count of Schaunberg and 
Wachsenberg, Lord of Wildberg and 
Lobenstein. 


Gift to Command 


The present Austrian Vice-Chancellor 
has inherited all the knightly attributes of 
his noble forebears, especially the urge for 
adventure, the readiness for battle, and the 
natural gift to Stalwart of 
frame, he enjoys boxing, riding, and fenc- 
incidentally, he not only knows how to 
fence with a rapier, but is equally adept 
when he employs his tongue as a weapon. 


command, 
ing; 
Each of these activities, including public 


speaking, is an exhilarating sport to him, 
(Continued on page 43) 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Supreme Court's Unanimous Decisions, Putting Stamp of Illegality on NRA, Evoke Bitter am\y 
Sorrowful, Gratified and Relieved Comment; Second * ‘Battle of Franc” Begins 


NATIONAL 


NRA Invalid: A crowd that 
filled the Court Chamber to capac- 
ity waited tensely while the nine 
Justices of the Supreme Court 
filed in and took their places. 

Three decisions were delivered. 
The crowd, still on edge, waited. 
Then Chief Justice Hughes read 
off another docket-number. The 
crowd sighed as the suspense 
ended. Here, at last, was the 
Schechter case, involving the fate 
of an obscure Brooklyn poultry 
corporation—and that of the NRA 
itself. 

Reading with emphasis, shift- 
ing in his chair, stroking his beard, 
the Chief Justice delivered the 
unanimous opinion that cleared 
the little poultry concern, and put 
the stamp of illegality upon the 
NRA—pride of the Roosevelt 
Administration and “heart of the 
New Deal.” Before the bar, while 
the long decision was read, sat 
Donald R. Richberg, NRA Admin- 
istrator, his head in his hand. 

NRA was invalid, the Court 
held, because Congress had dele- 
gated legislative powers that were 
unconstitutional. Thus 750 codes 
under the NRA collapsed. But, more than 
that, the Court ruled that Congress had 
no right to fix wages and hours in intrastate 
commerce ; that no economic emergency 
could justify the encroachment of Federal 
authority upon the States. 

Another thrust at the New Deal was made 
by the Court, again unanimously, when 
Associate Justice Brandeis, outstanding 
liberal, read a decision branding as uncon- 
stitutional the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mort- 
gage Moratorium Act. Still another came 
in the unanimous declaration that President 
Roosevelt exceeded his authority in removy- 
ing the late William E. Humphrey from the 
Federal Trade Commission without cause 
specified by law. 

“The decision invalidating the NRA will 
rank with the great pronouncements of the 
Supreme Court.” 

On the common ground of this statement 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.), 
a paper friendly to the New Deal, could be 
gathered all shades of opinion—bitter and 
sorrowful, gratified and relieved—expressed 
in the wake of the decision last week. It 
was, all agreed, a ruling of nation-shaking 
importance. 

Heaviest of three blows struck by the 
Court against the New Deal in a single day, 
the NRA action stunned millions, elated 
millions more. “Back to the Constitution!” 
cried NRA foes, while friends of the Blue 
Eagle demanded that the things it stood for 
must somehow be preserved. 


Keystone 


Donald R. Richberg gloomily pondering the Supreme Court 


decision that killed the Blue Eagle 


On the day that the triple blow fell, there 
were few editors, even among those warmly 
sympathetic to the NRA, who believed that 
it could be revived. But there was much 
praise for what it had done. 

With labor aghast, and business exultant, 
the strong undercurrent of editorial opin- 
ion was not that labor had suffered a catas- 
trophe, but that general conditions now 
should improve. A tremendous surge of 
business confidence was foreseen, altho 
Wall Street remained doubtful. The plea 
went up for voluntary codes to stabilize 
wages and hours, and thus avoid labor 
upheavals. 

Editorial comment ranged from bitter 
denunciations of the NRA, and declarations 
that it was dead once and for all, to high 
praise for its accomplishments, and _pre- 
dictions that its main objectives would be 
attained by new legislation or constitutional 
amendment. 

“A tyranny overthrown,” said the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), while 
the Chicago Daily News (Ind.) saw “the 
very foundations of the New Deal in ruins,” 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem. ) asserted that “it kills the Blue Eagle.” 

The NRA, “dying for months,” added the 
Topeka State Journal (Ind.-Rep.), “be- 
comes officially dead with the Supreme 
Court decision.” In fact, the Springfield 
Union (Rep.) agreed it “puts the whole 
New Deal in a position of questionable con- 
stitutionality,” and another Republican 
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( 
paper, The Ohio State Journa) 
found that it not only “knocke} 


but it “opens the way for sani (f 
common sense, and Constitutione}/’. 
Government.” 


“After all is done, the ae | 


words of the Philadelphia In) 

quirer (Rep.), and the Mancheste}y . 
Union (Ind.-Rep.), expressing th}: 
view-point of scores of papers, dey 


law, not of men—has returned A | 
America.” 

“Almost in the twinkling of alc 
eye,” as the Washington Eveniny 
Star (Ind.) put it, the Supremj. 
Court “reestablished the Constijc” 
tution of the United States.” | 

It was “a great day for genuin’ ~ 
liberalism in the United States,ji- 
remarked the Cincinnati Timesh 
Star (Rep.). Stating that “we've a 
tried NRA honestly, hopefully aj!” 
first, conscientiously as time wen! 4 
on, and nothing much happened,’ o 
the Dallas Dispatch (Ind.) de 
clared: “We can’t feel sorry now) 
that the Supreme Court has brought the” 
Blue Eagle down.” i 

The nation “has the opportunity to ge. 
back to fundamentals, to remove some 07! 
the legislative restrictions that have throt ¥ ) 
tled initiative and destroyed confidence, }p 
asserted the St. Joseph Gazette (Ind.). 

Stronger words were used by the Sioux)” 
City Journal (Ind.-Rep.). If the Admin{i 
istration found itself in a state of confusion L | 
embarrassment, and chagrin, “all this may) 


be traced to one man and his advisers, the 


economic structure of the country over |> 
night.” | 

What the court really said was, in the!: 
opinion of the Grand Rapids Herald (Rep.) 
thates ‘this country shall not set up a dic) | 
tator.’ I 

The Knoxville Journal (Rep.) was thank): 
ful that “we have at least nine men in this _ 
country who know what the Constitution is|0 
and what it means after they read it ovel! 
once or twice.” 

Likewise gratified by the decision, the é 
Salt Lake City Deseret Evening News (Ind. yy 
hailed it as “the most sobering shock since” 
the depression began,” while the Oakland|> 
(Calif.) Tribune (Rep.) found it affirmed 
that “none but the people, by their own! 
vote, or a two-thirds vote of both houses of| 
Congress, may change the form and struc) 
ture of their Government.” x 
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ture, because of the decision, but a large 
ajority were confident that it cleared the 
vy for a prosperous era. In the first cate- 
ry was the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), 
hich said that “what is left is largely con- 
sion and wreckage that will tax severely 
e restorative capacity of the Federal 
overnment, and will try the patience, for- 
ude, and courage of the country.” 
On the other hand, the Reno Evening 
azette (Rep.) predicted that commerce 
1d industry ‘“‘will surge forward now that 
ey have been relieved from inexperienced 
1d dictatorial government control.” The 
jami Herald (Ind.-Dem.) saw the way 
eared “for a renewal of business through- 
it the country.” This “sane action of the 
ourt,” added the Nashville Banner (Ind.), 
vill stimulate and fortify clear public 
inking.” 
On the day that news of the decision 
yept the country, there were few to pre- 
et that NRA would be revived. But there 
as much praise for what had been accom- 
ished under the Blue Eagle. 
Many editors insisted that the NRA ob- 
‘ctives must yet be attained. Others did 
ot consider the decision as a catastrophe. 
“Tt is unfortunate,” remarked the Jack- 
miville Journal (Dem.), “that such an 
istrument as the Constitution, designed to 
remote liberty and happiness, should con- 
‘ct with legislation apparently designed to 
ake more specific these two ethereal sub- 
ances. It seems to be one of those occa- 
ins when fundamental law interferes with 
tempts at progress.” 
However, “the Recovery Act,” said the 
ew York Times (Ind.-Dem.), “had done its 
ork, the chief benefit of which was to stir 
se people into hopeful activity, and had 
me to be almost universally regarded as a 
ce of legislation now obsolete and ineffec- 
re,” 
| Those who were disappointed “need not 
lel that what good has been accomplished 
/ two years is all wiped out,” said the Mil- 
aukee Journal (Ind.), pointing out that 
he Court has held against doing things in 
illegal and unrestrained way,” but not 
iat “the right objectives which the Ameri- 


eB An Overflowing Heart 


Kirby in the New York World-Telegram 


can people have had engraved upon their 
hearts can not be brought about.” 

Altho hailing the end of the NRA, the 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette (Ind.) asserted 
that “it served a good purpose if business 
has sense enough to profit and support 
sound social policies.” 

“To regard the NRA as a collection of 
gross errors is a mistake,” added the Boston 
Herald (Rep.). “It has brought a great 
deal of benefit to the country.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
also pointed out that “it did accomplish 
much to put a bottom under sweat-shop 
wages, to abolish child labor, and bring a 
semblance of fair competition into demoral- 
ized trade.” 

Similarly, the Washington Daily News 
(Ind.): “The spirit of such an example 
does not die, regardless of what nine men 
on a bench may do.” 

“The good purpose which the codes have 
served must not be lost,’ warned the Butte 
Montana Standard (Ind.-Dem.), and the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle (Ind.) agreed that 
“with all of its faults the NRA had objec- 
tives that were vital if our economic and 
social scheme of things is to follow the 
paths of orderly progress.” 

Echoing the same thought, The Arkansas 
Gazette (Ind.-Dem.) pronounced “those 
ends just as admirable and desirable now 
as they were before,” while the St. Paul 
Daily News (Ind.) declared that: “Illegal, 
or not, the NRA has served a_ useful 
purpose.” 

Some means to preserve the gains made 
under the NRA “must be found,” insisted 
the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette (Dem.). 
“Sweat-shops, child labor, starvation wages, 
unemployment, and ruthless competition, 
are weeds in the national industrial garden.” 

As for the future, the San Francisco News 
(Ind.) was “still convinced that the old dog- 
eat-dog competition between business and 
business and employer and employee is the 
way of destruction.” 

But this country “is not going back to 
the long hours, starvation wages, and the 
snide competitive practises once tolerated,” 
declared the Decatur (Ill.) Herald and 
Review (Ind.), for “that way lies the suicide 
of industrial civilization.” 

While the Philadelphia Record (Ind.) 
backed the movement for a new amendment 
to the Constitution to attain NRA objectives, 
the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle (Ind.) believed 
that Congress could pass another measure 
embodying much of the old act. 

Admitting that many features of the NRA 
“were not workable,” the Atlanta Consti- 
tution (Dem.) believed that many of the 
good features “will be retained by voluntary 
cooperation of leading business men the 
country over.” But it warned business that 
“there are certain things that will not be 
tolerated by public opinion,” which, if they 
can not be controlled by NRA may force 
the country to resort to methods which 
“may prove to be even worse than the 
NRA.” 

However, the Washington Post (Ind.) 
considered it “reasonably certain that the 
basic idea behind the NRA will be an im- 
portant factor in future industrial organi- 
zation.” 
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1935, by the Philadelphia Inquirer 


“What Hit Me?” 
—Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Now,” said the Providence News-Trib- 
une (Dem.), “is a time for level-headed, 
sane thinking, and a cooperative spirit 
which seeks the best solution, not only for 
business, industry, and labor, but for the 
great mass of people of the United States.” 


Farm Moratorium Act 


Few, if any, editorial mourners were at 
the bier of the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mora- 
torium Act, killed along with the NRA. 
This measure, signed last year by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, altho he said it was loosely 
drawn, affected an estimated $12,000,000,- 
000 of farm debts. It provided for a five- 
year moratorium. - 

Calling the decision “a score for de- 
cency,” the Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.- 
Dem.) asserted that “honest men will cer- 
tainly cheer the eliminatiun” of the act, “for 
this was clearly designed to put the power 
of the Government behind a dishonest act.” 

The law “struck a heavy blow at farm 
creditors and farm credit,” in the words of 
the Minneapolis Journal (Ind.-Rep.), and 
the decision “should have a marked reviv- 
ing effect on farm credit.” 

In the Dakotas, the Bismarck (N. D.) 
Tribune (Ind.) said that “we didn’t make 
much use of it when we had it, and will not 
greatly miss it,” while the Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Argus-Leader (Ind.-Rep.) called 
the measure “strictly one-sided, shielding 
the debtor unduly, and giving little con- 
sideration to the rights of the creditor.” 

Agreeing, the Fargo (N. D.) Forum 
(Ind.-Rep.) held that the measure “‘ex- 
tended extraordinary privileges to one 
class,” and the Dodge City (Kan.) Globe 
(Ind.) reported that the law “was never 
useful here, and few availed themselves of 
its privileges.” 

The effect of the decision, thought the 
Houston Post (Ind.), would be “to make 
capital less timid,” since “few wibl lend 
when laws prohibit collection of what is 
due.” 

In Nebraska, the Omaha World-Herald 


(Dem.) found that the act “was not popu- 
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© Wuropean 


Traders watching the boards in the Paris Bourse 


lar with farmers, because it was essentially 
a bankruptcy act, and bankruptcy is a pro- 
ceeding which has never been much in 
favor with farmers.” 

London was intensely interested in the 
NRA decision, and speculated about the 
outcome. A head-line in The Daily Express 
said: “America Stunned; Roosevelt’s Two 
Years’ Work Killed in Twenty Minutes.” 
Editorially, the paper described America as 
rocking from end to end. 

‘Death-blow for the New Deal” was the 
head-line in The Daily Telegraph, while 
The Daily Mail, calling the decision “Roose- 
velt’s big reverse,” said the United States 
was “bewildered.” 


FOREIGN 


Second “Battle of Franc”: The French 
financial crisis, which resulted in the fall 
of the Flandin Government, is being called 
the second “Battle of the Franc.” 

The first “battle” occurred in 1926-28, 
under the Premiership of the late Raymond 
Poincaré, who held office from July, 1926, 
to July, 1929. It marked the passing of 
the old gold france, which had become too 
top-heavy among post-War currencies. 

As in the latest struggle, a heavy budget 
deficit, a shortage of State funds, and politi- 
cal strife, were the issues. Premier Poin- 
caré saved the situation, when, in 1926, 
called to head a national coalition, he en- 
acted dictatorial fiscal measures. 

Public confidence returned, and _ the 
franc, aided by part of the Morgan loan, 
started going upward. In 1928, it was sta- 
bilized, tho 80 per cent. of its pre-War 
value was wiped out. Worth formerly a 
little more than nineteen cents, it took about 
twenty-five of them to buy a dollar after 
stabilization. 

The post-War drift of currencies began 
soon after the War, the Russian ruble tak- 
ing the lead. The old German mark fol- 
lowed, was wiped out. 

After the franc debacle, the pound ster- 
ling fell off, whén, in 1931, England aban- 
doned the gold standard, taking with her 


The dollar 


the Scandinavian countries. 
followed suit, in 1933. 

France then became the leader of a stub- 
born gold bloc, which weakened only re- 
cently, when Belgium deserted gold. Now 
Switzerland threatens. Holland still puzzles. 

The latest French crisis was caused by 
the huge budget deficit. Desperately in 
need of funds, the Government was unable 
to borrow, because its legal limit had been 
reached. 

Foreign investors in France—and specu- 
lators—feared this crucial state of affairs 
might result in risky fiscal panaceas. So 
they began drawing out their funds, which 
started a flight of gold from France. 

The political fight seemed to revolve 
around the issue of devaluation, which many 
feared would mean a new loss to invest- 
ments by monetary shrinkage. To obtain 
power to achieve a solution, the Flandin 
Government staked and lost its head. 

American editors, dissecting the situation 
carefully, were alert to observe possible 
repercussions here. “Without substantial 
protective need,” remarked the Portland 
Morning Oregonian, “we stimulated the cur- 
rency war which is at the bottom, no less 
than an unbalanced budget, of the crisis in 
France. If we escape without injury to our 
trade relations, as we did not escape with 
respect to the injury done China by our 
silver policy, we shall be fortunate.” 

The Los Angeles Times wondered just 
how much the gold-purchase policy of the 
United States was responsible for France’s 
crisis, declaring: “It is not definitely 
known, but it is certainly considerable.” 

“The superhuman efforts the French 
Government is making to forestall a second 
general disaster . should hold the 
strongest possible warning for the people 
of the United States,” in the belief of the 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 

Some newspapers found it difficult to see 
how France could much longer stave off 
devaluation. 

“. . . if anything in the uncertain world 
of finance is sure, it is that France is bound, 
sooner or later, to follow the world’s ex- 
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ample and devalue its currency,” predict: 
the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
As the St. Louis Globe-Democrat point|: 
out: “ ... if France could be persuade} 
or forced by circumstances, to devalue tl ‘ 
franc, the way would be opened for tli 
international stabilization of currencies ¢) 
a new gold basis.” , 
In the present situation, with most othi)) | 
currencies depreciated, asserted the Kansif » 
City Star, “the pressure to devalue is ver) 
strong. France finds itself at a great dij) 
advantage in its foreign trade, and i}}« 
tourist industry has been hard hit by th) 
high value of the franc.” |) 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, stressinp 
that the “crisis . . . is of more than dome{i 
tic import,” warned it had potentialities fc, 
grave effects on other nations as well. Th) 
gold standard, it added, “is making whi - 
may be its last stand in the little group oj 
countries whose financial leader is France.|: 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press also discusse f 
the international aspects: “There are othep _ 
obstacles, also, to stabilizing the value co 
the dollar and the pound, but, until Franc? 
and the other gold countries have becom!) 
absolutely certain quantities for the futurdi 
there is small chance of action.” 
The flight of money from France wa) 
linked up with the budget debacle. Reviews 
ing the situation, the Dallas Morning New) 
a that ; 


attempt is made to float new bonds at hom 
when the franc is in danger.” 

The stepping-up of the central-bank re \ 
discount rate aroused interest. 

“Whether the action of the Bank of] 
France will prove . . . successful will al}! 
most certainly depend... on whetheil 
Parliament shows a corresponding deter) 
mination to save the franc,” the New Yorkk 
Herald Tribune thought. 

The New York Times agreed that “if} 
however, the inducement of a high bank rate! 
is accompanied by other resolute and in! 
telligent protective measures, the bid foil) 
money may be an important influence.” |) 

From abroad, comment was diversified) 
“France possesses a quite unlimited gold} 
reserve,” observed the Rome Tribuna-Idea) 
Nazionale. “Greedy speculation by certain! 
groups and classes which has been en) 
couraged by parliamentary instability is} 
attempting to damage depositors and the 
prestige of the State.” 


f 


t 
attack on the currency ... has recentlyt 
been Me by ean armament}, 
plans. . . . Whether the Government can) 
overcome ihe crisis depends on its confi. 
dence . . . at present, however, there are. 
no signs of a second Poincaré.” 

On the eve of M. Flandin’s fall, The} 
Times of London made this comment: “The! 
greatest danger for France is economic dis-) 
tress. Times may drive the people into 
extreme factions . . . M. Flandin’s refus 
. . . to enforce unmitigated deflation, may 
iit kim popular support.” : Wat 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE up-to-date Congressman, it appears, 
is wired for voting—Norfolk Virginian- 


Pilot. 


Nations talk more about honor than in- 
dividuals, and have less of it—Tacoma 
Ledger. 


WE predict the next move will be a share- 
the-deficit plan—— Greensboro (Ga.) Herald- 
Journal. 


Tue Administration is busily engaged in 


trying to strengthen its mistakes.—Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


THIs nation spends one-third of its men- 
tal energy in wisecracking. — Geneva 


(N. Y.) Times. 


Ir fame beats a path to your door, a 
vaudeville booking-agent follows.—Bir- 
mingham News. 


As a result of the recent election, Georgia 
will have beer, wine, and_prohibition.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


WoRK-RELIEF should provide an increased 
market for small tools, especially chisels— 
lWiiskogee Phoenix. 


How about a Pulitzer Prize for the loud- 
¢st squawk over the Pulitzer Prize? —Buf- 
yalo Evening News. 


Tue brightest wisecrack of the evening 
's the one you think of the next day.— 
wrand Rapids Press. 


THE only place where the war in the 
Mhaco isn’t a joke is in the Chaco.—New 


cork Herald Tribune. 


It Duce warns world to let Italy alone: 
/£ course he doesn’t mean that for the tour- 
its—Nashville Tennessean. 


| Iris said that Huey Long is casting about 
~r some one to run as Vice President on a 
ticket with him. What’s the matter with 
”. C. Fields?—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


; Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


A 


KS Kagan hes 


Henry Forp seems to be the corner pros- 
perity is around.—Toledo Blade. 


Comp.aintT of a harassed citizen: I am 
a fugitive from a chain-letter gang —Duluth 
News-Tribune. 


Ir anyone can scrap a treaty quicker 
than Hitler, Europe hasn’t mentioned him. 
—Florida Times-Union. 


Tue difference between shoplifting and 
kleptomania is the amount of your bank 
balance-—The Humorist (London). 


Tue Illinois man who invented a loud- 
speaker that can be heard a mile away is 
still in the hospital— Springfield Union. 


Hirer says that Europe is not big enough 
for a war. under modern conditions. We 
hope they do not think they can hold it 
over here-—The New Yorker. 


HE WAS A 
MAIL- CARRIER 
\N THE * CHAIN: 
LETTER” DAYS, 

SON. 


? WHAT MADE 


GRANDPA SO 
BOWIEGGED 


Mee 


In Years to Come 


—Summers in the Cleveland News 


Hersert Hoover is in such a state of 
mind that he can hardly agree with F.D.R. 
that erosion is not desirable —Louisville 
Times. 


Tuey talk about American enterprise 
and yet nobody has suggested a floating 
stadium for the naval games.—Greenville 


(S. C.) Piedmont. 


THE current view of “the man in the 
street” is that while times are better than 
they were, they could be better than they 
are.—W eston (Ore.) Leader. 


GoveRNOR TALMADGE claims the New 
Deal was stolen from the Republicans. Now 
is the time for some Republican to arise and 
remark that “he who steals my purse steals 
trash.” —Wichita Eagle. 


Musso ini notifies the world that Fas- 
cism, once started, marches forward and 
can not be stopped. Anybody who may 
doubt this can ask the King of Italy — 
Washington Evening Star. 


ORGANIZED 
MINORITY 


“This Is the Voice of the People 
Speaking” 


—Marcus in the New York Times 


Mayse the railroads soon will be running 
“di - 99 Rey 

ivorce specials” to Florida——Tampa 
Tribune. 


Evinentty Mr. Bergdoll figures that 
Germany may now have another war before 
we do.—Dallas Morning News. 


Ar the last census there were a couple of 
Mdivanis temporarily out of the big money 
and back in the cake-line-—Detroit News. 


Tuis is the time of year when college 
graduates pick the best of everything. Prob- 
ably it will be their last chance-——Boston 
Herald. 


Funny how so many honest members of 
a business or profession get mad when you 
attack the crooks in the group.—Winston- 
Salem Journal. 


THE temper of the people has become 
such that they don’t much care what hap- 
pens if it will only hurry up and do it.— 
Washington Post. 


Concress needn’t feel ashamed. In a 
test case, the Ten Commandments would 
doubtless prove unconstitutional—Ashe- 


ville (N. C.) Citizen. 


FREEDOM of speech is usually interpreted 
to mean the privilege to tell the other fel- 
low he’s a liar, a thief, and an all-around 
ignoramus.—Manchester (N. H.) Union. 


ITALIAN tenor became so enthused with 
his role in “Lucia” that in its final scene he 
stabbed himself. Dog-gone it, why are our 
crooners so lacking in enthusiasm ?—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


Don’r worry about next year’s Presiden- 
tial campaign. It will be fought between 
Republicans and Democrats, as usual. 
Uncle Sam always plows under every third 
party.—Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 
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They Stand Out From 


| Deer Schelling, newly-appointed Con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, once a child 
music-prodigy, started 
the famous concerts 
for children with the 
New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in 
1924. Mustached, in- 
tellectual - looking, 
Mr. Schelling was 
born, in 1876, at Bel- 
vedere, New Jersey. 

At four, this renowned composer-pianist- 
conductor gave his first piano-concert, and 
soon afterward, was sent abroad to study 
under noted masters. During the War he 
served with the A.E.F. as a captain, then 
as a major. 

Mr. Schelling last season added Balti- 
more to his list of cities where he introduced 
concerts for young people, was so popular 
that he was asked to conduct the orchestra 
next season. 


© International 


fakes Flynn, youthful, mercurial, pub- 
licity-director of Radio City Music Hall, 
New York City, keeps 
a staff of eight on 
the jump to glorify 
the world’s largest 
theater. 

Born in Chicago, a 
student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 
Miss Flynn got her 
first film experience 
as an extra on the old 
Essanay lot in her home-city. After a 
run of assorted jobs in the film-field, she 
joined the Chicago Evening American, be- 
came its motion-picture critic. She has 
written for the stage, recently was coauthor 
of an Al Jolson radio sketch. Her pub- 
licity-motto is: “Create the news, don’t 
bother newspapers with hand-out blurbs.” 


habe W. H. Adams, who, at thirty, is 
the youngest United States Attorney to be 
appointed for the 
Southern District of 
New York, is a Dem- 
ocrat, tho he doesn’t 
belong to any politi- 
cal club. 

Father of two small 
daughters, Mr. Adams 
succeeds temporarily 
until President Roose- 
: velt makes a perma- 
nent appointment to replace Martin Con- 
boy, resigned. He was graduated from 
Williams in 1925, received his law-degree 
from Fordham in 1928, joined Mr. Conboy’s 
firm, became an Assistant United States 
Attorney in February, 1934, and Chief 
Assistant last October. 

His designation for the temporary berth 
by the district judges, as is the custom, 
came as asurprize. Youthful, fearless, Mr. 
Adams said his administration would be 
free from political or other influences. 


© International 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


J ames Harrison Donahey—They de- 
livered me, in this package you see 
before you, at a very little village 
called Westchester, “Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, on April 8, 1875. That 
package is now much tattered and 
worn, and ever since it arrived I have 
struggled to improve its appearance 
by opening doors and making discov- 
eries, first on the farm, then in the 
public schools, print-shops, business 
college, and art schools, in the mail- 
order catalogs, and  book-shop 
shelves, and not making much of a 
success of it, I decided on art. 

The Cleveland World, in 1896, 
thought I could draw. I thought so, 
too, at that time. 

After four years of picturing, I 
joined the staff of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, where I have made the 
daily cartoon ever since. 


Bava Edwards, Head Master of Mercers- 
burg Academy, at Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, comes from 
the family that pro- 
duced America’s 
greatest metaphysi- 
cian — Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Colonial sage. 
Noted educator, re- 
nowned clergyman, 
his congenital _ bril- 
liance often is used 
by biologists as an 
example of trait-inheritance. Doctor Ed- 
wards was born at Lisle, New York, in 1876, 
was graduated from Williams College in 
1900. Jovial and rotund, pink and bald, 
he makes a hobby of youth. He is fond 
of sports, and, during the summer, at the 


Lake Placid Club, wields an effective golf- 
club. 


Drawn by S. Robles, 
Washington Post 


the Crowd 
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Misa L. Magnusson, deep-sea fishing 
captain, is the black-haired, ruddy-com- 
plexioned Icelander 
who is the latest of 
unusual people to 
join the ranks of 
radio commentators. 
Thirty-eight, a fisher- 
man since he was 
eleven, Captain Mag- 
musson has been 
broadcasting over a 
NBC network from 
his modern steam-trawler, Heckla, 
Georges Bank, in the North Atlantic. | 

This sturdy, weather-tanned man of the } 
sea, owner, as well as skipper, of his 150- 
foot schooner, wrote the scripts for his pro- 
gram, surprizing experienced radio con- } 
tinuity-writers by his knowledge and skill | 
in putting together the sound-effects, and ¢ 
other technical matters, of the broadcast. + 


NBC photograph 


off 


J ohn A. Straley, who revived The Bawl | 
Street Journal at the request of the Bond } 
Club of New York, | 
in 1931, and has been 
editor for five con- 
secutive years, is a 
native New Yorker. 
Born in Brooklyn, in 
1894, with a_ type- 
writer in his mouth, 
he has developed a 
literary bent. 

A pilot in the Amer- | 
ican Air Service during the War, he has | 
sold flying stories to a large number of} 
magazines. He is a member of the Execu- } 
tive Committee of the American Fiction } 
Guild, editor of business and _ financial * 
articles, and a columnist supplying humor- 
ous and topical paragraphs. He is Sales- 
Promotion Manager of Corporate Equities, | 
Inc. | 

He is bald, hungry-looking, six feet tall, | 
well-dressed until his 1929 suit wears out. | 


Photo by Blank & Stoller 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Chavez—new Senator from New Mex- 
ico—not shaves, but cha’ves. 
Cheydleur—professor at Univ. of 
Wisconsin—as if spelled shy’dler. 
Coursault—professor at Univ. of 
Missouri—as if spelled koor’so. 
Dyche—professor at Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh—just dike, not ditch. 
Feuillerat — professor at Yale— 
French: hence, fu” ye”ra’, fu as in 
fur, ye as in yet, ra as in rah. 
Gignilliat—at Culver Military Acad- 
emy—forget spelling; just say 
jin’lat. 
Haught—professor at Univ. of New |! 


Mexico— 


By students he has taught, ot 
He’s called Professor Haught. i 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Some New Dealers Feel NRA Was Not in Vain; World’s Strongest Court—Its Unanimity; 
Hopes to Amend Judiciary’s Powers; Norris and His Former Secretary at Odds 


Bic NRA would have been two years 
oid on June 16. In view of the Supreme 
Court decision, nothing remains of it but 
an empty shell. The Blue Eagle has hatched 
its progeny. Thousands of persons have 
toiled over the brood. Careers have been 
made and wrecked in the development of 
the huge experiment touching the whole 
American economic system. 

Now, after two years, the Supreme Court 
says it was all a mistake. “What a waste 
of time, brain-power, and energy!” it is 
observed in some quarters. Why couldn’t 
the Court have headed off the venture be- 
fore it got well under way? 

This is not the sentiment of all the New 
Dealers; not by any means. Within the 
Administration circle is a considerable 
school which regrets the invalidation of 
the basic philosophy of the New Deal, es- 
pecially by a unanimous Court, but is quite 
ready to concede that the NRA has not 
been in vain. 


Gave Nation a Lift 


The view proceeds from the conviction 
“hat, unconstitutional or not, the NRA gave 
‘he country a lift at a time when the coun- 
ry needed badly the consciousness that 
something was being done on a big scale. 
Now that the country is on the up-grade, 
und the NRA has seemed likely to become 
1 political mill-stone to the President, 
secording to this view, the Court actually 

oes the President a good turn in the long 
un. 

The effect of the decision against the 
WRA is to establish the Supreme Court of 
ne United States in the eyes of the world 
s the strongest court on earth—strong 
ynough, in fact, to overthrow, single-hand- 
idly, a whole new philosophy of govern- 


bigs, by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
_-Lomptroller General McCarl 


2 —Caricature by Jo Metzer in the 
os Philadelphia Inquirer 


ment by a President and Congress over- 
whelmingly the choice of the nation. 

This brings to mind the fact that the 
Supreme Court, while having a veto power 
stronger than the President’s—because it 
can not be overridden—derives that power 
not from the Constitution, which the Court 
defends, but from precedent. The Court’s 
veto power over Congress is not provided 
for in the fundamental law. 

Under the leadership of Chief Justice 
Marshall, the Court assumed the power, 
and has continued to exercise it without 
successful challenge. Its veto is final, 
where the President’s veto is not. 

The bright young lawyers who drew up 
the laws now running the judicial gantlet 
so badly have been acutely aware of the 
kind of foundation under the judicial veto. 
The suggestion that the Supreme Court, if 
it were to upset the New Deal’s gold pro- 
gram, be invited to enforce its decision, 
arose in that quarter. 

The reality of talk on this order was 
reflected in the circumstance that Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis, Democratic whip, 
saw fit to rise in the Senate on the day 
following the NRA decision, and make 
point of the Administration’s acceptance 
of it. 


Radical Cries Forestalled 


In view of the wide-spread undercurrent 
of conversation along this order which has 
been going the rounds in Washington this 
past winter, not a few constitutional law- 
yers, Democrats as well as Republicans, 
shuddered at the thought of what might 
have happened had this momentous re- 
versal of the NRA, of the Frazier-Lemke 
farm-mortgage moratorium, and of the 
President’s revamping of independent com- 
missions on political lines, been by the tra- 
ditional five-to-four majority. 

Since radical cries of a “Tory” decision 
were forestalled by the concurrence of the 
Court liberals in the Court’s decisions, the 
undercurrent agitation of the builders of a 
new social order turned to the devising of 
means to “curb the Court,” as they express 
it. This involves amending the Constitu- 
tion to enlarge the powers of the Federal 
Government so as to take in such intrastate 
and other functions as were outlawed by 
last week’s decisions. 

It is a procedure which would take some 
time, since it requires approval by Con- 
gress and by thirty-six States. Its support- 
ers believe that, while the need may not 
be imperative in the light of improved con- 
ditions, the time is coming when some such 
constitutional authority for altering the 
social oxder will be imperative in America. 

x *& *& 

The publication of an exchange of let- 
ters between Comptroller General J. R. 
McCarl and Senator George W. Norris 


disclosed a break between men who once 


Senator Norris 


—Caricature by S. Robles in the 
Washington Post 


were employer and secretary. Mr. McCarl 
was brought to Washington from Nebraska 
by Senator Norris. For some years he was 
the insurgent Republican leader’s secre- 
tary. 

Indeed, it was largely as a gesture to 
Progressive Republicans like Norris that 
President Harding made McCarl the coun- 
try’s first Comptroller General with his 
guaranteed fifteen-year term, his indepen- 
dence of departmental interference, and 
his one-term limitation. When the New 
Deal decided to challenge the authority of 
this “No man” of the Federal Government, 
through the Secretary of the Navy, Senator 
Norris sided with his former secretary, who 
won out. 


TVA Expenditures 


Within a few weeks, however, it devel- 
oped that the vigilant Comptroller General 
was challenging the expenditures of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Senator Nor- 
ris’s pet project. 

In the exchange which followed, as now 
revealed, Comptroller General McCarl told 
his former boss that TVA was not ob- 
serving the law which requires that gov- 
ernment supplies be bought from the lowest 
bidder. 

He also suggested that TVA accounts be 
subjected to continuous, rather than peri- 
odic, audits. This was treading on the 
Senator’s toes. 

Senator Norris has the utmost confidence 
in the TVA managers. He has great pride 
in the experiment which the Administration 
would use as a “yardstick” to measure 
retail electric rates. 

So he made the statement that Comp- 
troller General McCarl showed a “power- 
trust attitude,” and the intimation that the 
Comptroller General had been stung by a 
“Presidential bee.” 
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One Man, One Day, Three New Records } 


sp ae seach teeters 
sceuueeaaiiaiamemeemamntitne manent. = ce 


Keystone Keyston 
Soaring farther than any man before: Jesse Owens of Over the last hurdle, with his opponents out of 
Ohio State sets broad-jump record of 26 feet, 8+ inches sight, Owens takes the 220-yard lows in 22.6 seconds 


BRS. 


Keystone 
Breaking the tape for his third record of the day, 


tap the sensational Negro wi - i 
seconds at Big Ten meet in Ann Arbor, Mich i Mid soe eee 


igan. Owens also tied 100-yard world record at 9.4 
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_. . Camera-Shots of the Sport World 


}) International 


Taking a water-jump in steeplechase at Belmont Park, Long Island. Bushranger won this race, with 
Rideaway second,and Spinach third. A cameraman can be seen going into action at the extreme right 


I ic ®orla Wide World 


LE “The Champ”: Max Baer goes into training at Asbury Ready for a comeback: Helen Wills Moody in 
~ Park, New Jersey, for bout with Jimmy Braddock practise before she left for Wimbledon tournament 


Science and Invention 
Bee Goh CRUG. Cg a ee 


Wings Under Scrutiny 


Aeronautical Laboratory Demonstrates New Vertical Wind-Tunnel, Miracle Symbolic of New 
Era in Aviation Research, as Engineers Seek Safer and More Economical Aircraft 


BUGINELAS RE 


FER OGATAY a 


ARCM CONFERENCE 


ROVERNSERT QEMERCS 


FULL SCALE WIND TUNNEL 
RATIONAL ADVISORY GOMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


ERMGELY 2S CS VR 
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Wide World 


Aeronautical engineers assembled in giant wind-tunnel at Langley Field, Virginia 


‘Dive hundred of the country’s foremost 
aeronautical engineers stood before a 
glass-walled enclosure at Langley Field, 
Virginia, a fortnight ago and witnessed a 
miracle symbolic of the new era in air- 
plane research. 

They saw a small scale-model air-plane, 
piloted by a clockwork, go through all the 
motions of a spin, the like of which, in 
full-sized air-planes, has cost the life of 
many a pilot and passenger. They were 
able to see the entire performance as the 
tiny plane, buoyed by an uprush of air in 
a vertical wind-tunnel, passed through the 
entire maneuver at eye-level. 


Plane-Safety Added 


After a few moments of spin, the clock- 
work “pilot,” set in advance to send the 
model through its paces, suddenly shifted 
the rudder, signaling with a green light 
that it was trying to pull out of the spin 
in the accepted technique of spin-recovery. 
A few seconds later, unsuccessful in its 
preliminary efforts, the “pilot” signaled 
with a tiny red light that a dive was to 
be attempted. 

The elevators simultaneously shifted for 
the dive. The plane nosed over, and 
plunged through the air to the bottom of 
the shaft, where it was caught in a net. 

It was the first public exhibition of the 
Langley Memorial Laboratory’s vertical 
“free-spinning” wind-tunnel, which has 
been in service for about two months. Just 
as the use of conventional wind-tunnels, 
in which the air moved horizontally, has 
revolutionized the shape and construction 
of aircraft, so the new type, of which 
there is only one other in existence, is ex- 
pected to add to the safety of planes. 
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It certainly will save the lives of many 
test-pilots. It was announced at the 
demonstration, which was part of the tenth 
annual research conference and field-day 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, that the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics would use the new tunnel for 
tests of models of its new experimental 
plane, the Grumman Fighter. Testing 
full-size models of this plane recently cost 
the life of a test-pilot, James H. Collins, 
and caused his successor, Lee Gehlbach, 
to take to his parachute near Washington 
three weeks ago to avoid a similar fate. 

The vertical wind-tunnel differs from 
the conventional, horizontal kind in that 
the air rushes upward, against the pull of 
gravity. In such a tunnel, a small model 
air-plane literally may be balanced on air. 
Its performance in many of the difficult 
situations of actual flight can be studied 
by an observer as often as necessary. 

Minute changes of design, as well as 
major ones, can be tested; the engineer 
may be sure that the full-size models of 
the same craft will perform, in actual 
flight, substantially as his model does in 
the vertical tunnel. 


Two in Existence 


There now are two such vertical tunnels 
in existence. . The other, installed some 
time ago, is the property of the British 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, and is lo- 
cated at Farnborough, England. The 
Langley Field tunnel is fifteen feet in 
diameter, and has a vertical working 
height of twenty-seven feet. The wind- 
speed can be varied from fifteen to fifty 
feet a second. It has been in use about 
two months, chiefly with models of air- 


planes of known performance, to test the 
reliability of the tunnel’s results. 
Another demonstration of the session 
was the vertical take-off of a wingless 
autogyro, in the world’s largest horizontal 
wind-tunnel, recently completed at Lang- 


ley Field (Tue Lrrerary Dicest, April 27, | 


1935). Just before the demonstration the 
entire company had lunch in the throat of 
the giant tunnel. - : 


Testing Autogyro 


The autogyro test was not made with a 
complete ’gyro, but with the rotor, alone, 
operated by an electric motor. With the 
blades flat, the rotor was set spinning 
rapidly. Suddenly the power was cut off, 
the blades were shifted to a “climb” posi- 
tion, and the apparatus rose swiftly toward 
the ceiling, guided by cables. 

Vertical take-off autogyros of this type 
are not yet on the market; some “bugs” 
still are to be eliminated. To encourage. 
the experiment, also to make some tests on 
its own accord, the United States Bureau 
of Air Commerce has ordered one as part 
of its program to encourage flying by the 
public. The Bureau’s ’gyro, according to 
specifications, will not only climb verti- 
cally, but also will have folding rotor- 
blades, and a connection between the 
motor and the wheels. Upon landing, the 
pilot may throw in a clutch, and drive the 
craft away like an automobile. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is one of the most important 
aeronautical bodies in the country. It was 
established by President Wilson, in 1915, 
and has about twenty members, appointed 
by the President. 


Engineers’ Help 


Numerous subcommittees carry on im- 
portant portions of the work of the body, 
and, through them, virtually all the lead- 
ing aeronautical engineers of the country 
make contributions to the Committee’s 
work. The Langley Field wind-tunnels 
are part of the laboratory of the Commit- 
tee; the work is paid for by Federal 
grants. 

Credit for the success of the Committee 
in coordinating American aeronautical re- 
search goes to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, retir- 


ing President of Johns Hopkins University, — 


who has been Chairman of the Committee 
since 1919. 

He was one of the original twelve mem- 
bers appointed by President Wilson; since 
1915 he has served on twenty of the sub- 
committees. His work was recognized, on 


May 21, when he received the Langley 
Medal for Aerodromics, one of the high- 
Presentation | 
was made by Chief Justice Charles E. — 
Hughes, as Chancellor of the Smithsonian — 


est awards in aeronautics. 


Institution, donor of the medal. 
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Surveying the Week’s Science News 


World of Medicine 


A position of key-importance to medi- 
cine is waiting for some man who soon will 
be called to it: directorship of the labora- 
tories of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, New York City. 

It will not be an easy position to fill, for 
the present holder has set a high mark. He 
is Dr. Simon Flexner, small, quiet scientist 
whose work has been mentioned along with 
that of Pasteur, Koch, and other greats of 
medicine. 

Word leaked out last week that Doctor 
Flexner, at seventy-two, wishes to retire. 
A committee has been appointed to look 
into the matter of his successor. Henry 
James, chairman of the committee, ad- 
mitted that several men are under consid- 
eration, one of whom is Dr. George H. 
Whipple, Nobel prize-winner and Dean of 
the School of Medicine and Dentistry of 
the University of Rochester. 

Mr. James said that as yet the position 
liad been offered to no one, but dispatches 
from Rochester quoted Doctor Whipple as 
having refused the position, on the ground 
that the administrative work involved would 
fimterfere with his research. 

The laboratories of the Rockefeller In- 
Biitute in a sense are a monument to Doc- 
tor Flexner. He took charge in 1903, soon 
after the institution was founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., as the first of his great 
philanthropic endowments. Doctor Flexner 
brought to the Institute some of the best 
men in medical research; almost every field 
bf medicine has benefited by their work. 

Doctor’s Flexner‘s own contributions are 
of first importance, particularly his contri- 
joutions to the serum-treatment of epidemic 
serebrospinal meningitis, and his demon- 
tration of the cause and mode of transmis- 
jion of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). 
Working with rhesus monkeys, he was able 
‘0 prove that poliomyelitis, a virus disease, 
hnters the body through the nasal passages, 
Neaching the brain along the olfactory 


a 


* * * 


t the University of Louisville School of 
fedicine, reported to the American Psy- 


‘rho had lost the right and most of the left 
wrefrontal lobes of her brain in a surgical 
)peration. 

. After two years, said Doctor Ackerly, the 
»eman’s mind seemed improved by the re- 
‘eval, which was done by Dr. Roy Glen- 
yoed Spurling, Assistant Clinical Professor 
© Surgery at Louisville. 

‘ot to be outdone, New York surgeons 
‘nrounced, last week, through the New 
Y»ix Academy of Medicine, the case of a 
“is ness man who had suffered the removal 
¢ @ full seventh of his brain—both frontal 
‘bgs—in an operation for brain-tumor. 
‘either the patient’s name nor that of his 
wYeon was revealed. 


Lagan 


Wide World 
Dr. Simon Flexner 


The Academy reported, however, that 
loss of the large area had not seriously 
changed the man’s character, except to 
make him more forthright in telling people 
what he thinks of them. It also lessened 
his mathematical ability somewhat. 

ee & 
Seekers 

People who live in out-of-the-way places 
seldom understand the motives of the sci- 
entists who regularly come among them, 
looking for items dear to seekers after 
knowledge, but usually of no practical 
value whatever. Sometimes scientists in 
the field meet with derision, occasionally 
with cooperation, often with hostility. 

Dr. Vincenzo M. Petrullo, ethnologist in 
the American section of the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pects to meet with some of the latter. With 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Kirchoff, of Columbia 
University, and other scientists, he will visit 
the Goajiro Indians of Venezuela this sum- 
mer, to study their customs. 

“Goajiros,” explained Doctor Petrullo, 
who has made friends with primitive South 
American Indians on other occasions, “are 
split into about thirty quarreling clans, 
with no central political head and no com- 
mon bond—except hatred of strangers.” 


In this interesting society, women domi- 
nate the men. Doctor Petrullo reports that 
travelers often find it advisable to make 
peace with the womenfolk. 

%  *  & 


First Americans: Less dangerous, but 
more arduous, will be the summer’s work 
of Dr. Frank Harold Hanna Roberts, Jr., of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Doctor Roberts has 
just departed for a site near Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, where, last summer, he discov- 
ered, with the aid of a reader of THE 
Literary Dicrest, what promises to be an 
important deposit of Folsom men, believed 
to be one of the earliest races of Americans. 

Part of the job will be to remove about 
twenty feet of soil which has accumulated 
since the Folsom people camped there, 
perhaps as long as 20,000 years ago. 

The expedition will be joined in Colorado 
by Dr. Kirk Bryan, of Harvard University. 


* * * 


Coaxial Conversations 


The first installation of the new coaxial 
cable, for the transmission of telephone 
messages or television images, will be made 
between New York and Philadelphia in 
time for use early next year, pending per- 
mission from the Federal Communications 
Commission. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will install the line, at 
a cost of $580,000, to see whether it will 
work as well as in the laboratory. 

The coaxial cable is a kind of pipe-line 
for electrical impulses. It consists of a 
flexible outer copper tube, within which a 
copper wire is supported by a series of 
rubber-disk insulators, the intervening 
space being filled with nitrogen. 

Both the tube and wire carry current, and 
the combination will transmit a band of 
frequencies about a million cycles in width. 
In practical terms, this will carry about 
200 telephone messages simultaneously, or 
one television transmission. The ordinary 
single open-wire circuit can transmit only 
four telephone messages simultaneously. 

The proposed New York-Philadelphia 
cable will have two coaxial cables, supple- 
mented with eight ordinary wires, all en- 
closed in a flexible leaden sheath less than 
an inch in diameter. 


Courtesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratorivs 


A section of the new kind of cable that soon will be transmitting television images 


Religion and Social Service 
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No Legalized Lottery for Massachusetts 


‘Altho All Inherited Puritan Prejudices Against Gaming Were Alined A gainst Measure to Finance 
Old-Age Pensions, Major Credit for Defeat of Bill Goes to Cardinal O'Connell 


One may play “number-pool” in Massa- 
chusetts, but the Bay State will have no legal 
lottery. A bill to establish a State lottery to 
finance an old-age pension-system was on 
the verge of being passed by the Legislature 


Cardinal O’Connell 


when press and pulpit combined to de- 
feat it. 

All the inherited Puritan prejudice 
against gaming, too, was alined against the 
measure. But major credit for the defeat of 
the bill in the hour of its expected victory 
was given to William Cardinal O’Connell, 
who said it had no validity even as a rev- 
enue-producing measure, and denounced it 
as “plain gambling.” The Cardinal was 
heartily seconded in all quarters of the New 
England Commonwealth. 

“Whenever these lotteries have been es- 
tablished they have produced a terrific 
source of corruption,” said the Cardinal. 
“They always end as a racket for a few 
plunderers, or as a political club for a few. 
It’s an out-and-out gambling-machine.... 
It is not merely a political question. If it 
were, I should not enter it. It is a very 
serious moral problem.” 


The Louisiana Lottery 


Cardinal O’Connell referred to the cor- 
ruption in which the Louisiana lottery 
found its grave, and said that he had lived 
in countries where there were lotteries, and 
that he had “seen people pawn everything 
to buy a lottery-ticket. If anything like this 
is fastened upon the people now, we will 
never be rid of it.” 

The measure had been rejected, the week 
before, on a tie-vote of 110 to 110, and was 
up for reconsideration when the echoes of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s denunciation reached 
the legislative halls. Seventy of its support- 
ers deserted the bill in a rush. 
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Among the first was Representative Mar- 
tin Hayes, who had supported the bill be- 
cause he was “mindful of the burdensome, 
if not confiscatory, rate of taxation on real 
estate.” But, he pointed out that “this is an 
era of gambling,” and that “deplorable as 
it may be, the fact remains that number- 
pool, so-called beano, to an extent not 
anticipated when it was legalized by this 
Legislature, and the sale of lottery-tickets, 
are rampant. Scores of millions of dollars 
are wagered annually by the people in these 
rackets.” 

Mr. Hayes bowed to the opinion of press 
and Church, but was “still of the opinion 
that it would be far better for the Common- 
wealth to conduct the lotteries legally and 
honestly, and thereby derive a revenue 
toward the relief of impoverished owners of 
real estate.” 


The “Great Flop” 


Representative J. Walton Tuttle, blind 
member of the House, chided his colleagues 
for “running like a lot of cowards with their 
tails between their legs.” He suggested that 
a portrait of Annette Kellerman, famous 
diver, be placed above the Speaker’s dais to 
remind members of the “great flop.” 

“All these speeches,” he said, “sound 
like ‘jitter, jitter, who’s got the jitters?’ I 
voted against this lottery-bill not because 
I was opposed to the principle involved, but 
because I was convinced there are not suffi- 
cient honest politicians on Beacon Hill to 
operate an honest lottery.” 

Former Representative Lewis R. Sullivan 
declared he would take steps to have the 
question placed on the ballot for a referen- 
dum of the people. 

But he may have to search far and wide 
for support. “Defeat of the lottery bill,” 
said the Boston Evening Transcript (Ind.- 
Rep.), “has done far more to protect the 


Wide World 


good name of Massachusetts than many 
people now dwelling here may clearly 
realize.” 

Well pleased with the “outspoken disap- 
proval registered by former Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely, William Cardinal O’Connell, the Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational Conference, and 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs,” 


The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) said. } 


that “the outspoken views of Cardinal 
O’Connell are especially significant. Rarely 
in recent times has a high-ranking Catholic 
churchman voiced such forceful opposition 
to the ‘serious moral problem’ imposed by 
public gambling.” 


Not Merely Political 


In similar tone, the Boston Post (Ind.- 
Dem.) said that “the plea that the State 
needs more revenue and that, as people will 
gamble any way, the State might as well 
get the money, is hypocritical. 

“The Cardinal would never have spoken 
unless he felt keenly a sense of impending 
disaster, not alone to the good name of the 
State, but to the welfare of its people.” 


Agreeing with Cardinal O’Connell that_ 


a State lottery was “not merely a political 
question,” but “a very serious moral prob- 
lem,” the Boston Herald (Rep.) observed 


that “Government now touches us at all | 


points. Every subject which affects us gets 
to the legislative halls. sooner or later. If 
the mere fact that the General Court dis- 
cusses a matter makes that matter per se 
one in which the clergy should not interfere, 


then life is almost wholly political, and the | 


clergy must confine themselves to Biblical 
topics. 


serves no serious consideration.” 


(“Religion and Social Service” continued 
on page 32) 


Drawing for horses in the Irish Sweepstakes 


) The Cardinal did well to dismiss | 
this flimsy argument abruptly, for it de- | 
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iUse Dutch Boy and make 
|protection a reality — small 
)N.H. A. payments make tt easy 
| 


HERE are no illusions in the protection 
Dutch Boy gives. You expect it to last a 
long time, and it does. 

But the man who buys a “cheap” paint 
‘ob with visions of saving money,soon wakes 
lup to find his paint and his “saving” both 
gone. 

Look at the photographs shown here. See 


hourned and scraped off before repainting — 
boost, $75. And a new priming coat will be 
mieeded . . . still more expense. 

Unlike “cheap” paint, Dutch Boy does 
me. crack and scale. It resists the weather 
| . wears down stubbornly by gradual chalk- 
me which leaves a smooth, unbroken sur- 


2240 24th St., 


DUTCH BOY 
after 3 years 
Located insame community 


“CHEAP” PAINT 
after 1% years 
Its first cost was $160. The 
paint is ‘‘all done’’ right 
now. Cost to burn and 


as the ‘‘cheap’’ paint job. 
Cost, $172, or $57 per year. 


serape off, $75. That makes a 
total of $235, or $156 per year. 
And add to this the extra 
cost of a new priming coat. 


And still good. Moreover, 
no burning off and no new 
priming coat will be needed 
at repaint time. 


face, an ideal foundation for new paint. 

No wonder the experienced painter uses 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. He mixes it to meet 
the particular requirements of your job and 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., 

Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 
San Francisco; National - Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Panna, 316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
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then tints it to the exact color you specify. 
No one knows paint like a painter. 


Coupon brings facts on Paint 
and N. H. A. 


There’s no need to put off painting for lack 
of ready cash, since the N. H. A. makes 
painting loans available. Monthly payments 
are small. But whether you use the Govern- 
ment plan or not, send coupon below for 
our free booklet which tells how to mod- 
ernize with paint and what to look for 
when buying a paint job. Included are clear, 
complete directions for arranging a painting 
loan. Sign and mail the 
coupon today for The House 
We Live In. Address Dept. 
186, nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Department 186 
Address: 

(See list of branches) 
Please send me your 
free booklet 
“The House We Live In.’’ 


Name. 


Address 
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Freak Results in Contract Bridge 


What to Do (Besides Faint) With Thirteen Cards of One Suit; Cue-Bids and Small Slams; | 
“Psychic” Calling, Stimulant for Weird Endings; U nusual Situations “In the Cards” 


What would you do, if you were dealt thir- 
teen cards of one suit, provided you did not 
faint? 

If you are one of those strong-minded 
persons, inoculated against shock, your first 
thought might be: “Bid the grand slam, 
and be done with it.” Such direct action 
generally is commendable, but, with wide- 
awake opponents, in this case, nothing could 
be worse. 

Because you hold such a freak hand, it is 
probable they, too, have exceptional dis- 
tribution, and, when faced with the cer- 
tainty of losing a grand-slam bonus, may be 
induced to make a sacrifice bid of seven in 
a higher ranking suit. 

Expert players often have discussed the 
possibilities and strategies of such hands. 
Some suggest opening with a forcing two- 
bid, enabling the players to proceed slowly 
in the beginning, and jump to seven when 
once a game-contract has been reached. 

One of our great players, who often goes 
out of his way to do the usual, unusually 
well, recommends a pass on the theory that 
one of the players surely will open the bid- 
ding. The idea behind the pass, of course, 
is to encourage an ultimate double of the 
erand-slam contract, and get the last drop 
from the pitcher of profit. 


Vanderbilt’s Courage 


But these suggestions have some slight 
handicaps. After the original two-bid, the 
misled partner possibly might contract for 
seven no-trump, or the opening “pass” 
~ might be repeated by the other three play- 
ers. How foolish one would look in either 
case. 

An opening one-bid with such a perfect 
hand probably is as good as any other bid. 
An opponent of Harold S. Vanderbilt 
learned, to his sorrow, how inadequate the 
jump to an immediate seven-bid can be. It 
was a goulash deal, that is to say, a deal 
without shuffling the cards, and used by 
many after a passed-out hand. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s partner opened with a 
normal bid, and was overcalled with seven 
hearts. Vanderbilt, holding a good hand, 
easily read the overcall, and contracted for 
seven no-trump. His partner was placed 
with all the missing high cards, outside of 
hearts, because of his opening-bid, and Van- 
derbilt knew no hearts could be led. Few 
players would have displayed the courage 
of their convictions to such an extent. 

The thought of having a perfect hand 
passed Out makes me shudder, because it 
reminds me of the unhappy ending of the 
following hand: 

Spades, none; hearts, K, 7; diamonds, A, 9, 4; 
clubs, A, J, 9, 7, 6, 4, 3, 2. 

I was the unfortunate holder of this array, 
and considered it impossible that with my 
void in spades, the weak hearts, and only 
fair honor-strength, the hand would not be 
opened by one of the other players. 


BY WALTER MALOWAN 


Harold S. Vanderbilt 


Therefore I passed—so did everybody 
else. The last man added torture to injury 
by hesitating a long time before making 
his unfriendly decision. 

T had hoped that by entering the bidding 
during the second or third round, I might 
provoke a double sooner or later—prefer- 
ably sooner—and obtain a good result. To 
make matters worse, my partner held the 
ace of hearts, and king of clubs, and we 
could have made a small slam in the latter 
suit. 

A much happier tale can be told regard- 
ing the hand shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 


The bidding: 


South W est North East 
1 spade Pass 2 diamonds Pass 
3 hearts Pass 4 hearts Pass 
4 no-trump Pass 5 diamonds Pass 
6 clubs Pass Rass Pass 


For reasons known only to himself, North 
decided that South’s heart-bid, not his club- 
bid, was meant as a cue-bid, so South was 
faced with the task of making a small slam 
with four trumps in the two combined hands. 
A trump-lead would have shattered all 
hopes, but West started with a spade. 

Thanks to the very lucky distribution, 
South made his contract. 
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made his four trumps by frumpene spades) 
in the dummy, and diamonds in his hand. 
Had West held the jack of clubs, the con-}; 
tract would have been defeated. 

A cue-bid, which turned out disastrously,}: 
and, no doubt, will be remembered forever! 
by those concerned, occurred during the in-} 
ternational match for the Charles M.) 
Schwab Trophy between the Culbertson? 
team and a British team. The bidding: 


East South West North — 

1 heart Pass 1 spade 2 clubs # 
Pass 2 hearts Pass Pass Sam 
Pass 


Sir Gerald Guy Domville, South, held a} 
strong club-hand, including the singleton! 
ace of hearts, and offered his heart-call as} 
a cue-bid. His partner, however, thought!) 
East had bid a “psychic,” and passed. Theft 
East-West pair took all the tricks but one) 
setting the Briton 1,750 points. 

While cue- and peyohie. bidding are the 
most frequent stimulants for freak results): 
at the bridge-table, occasionally there are! 
other contributing causes. Defending) 
against a two no-trump contract, the players 
having the lead held a six-card heart-suit} 
headed by ace, king, queen, while the del 
clarer had the jack and two small hearts. } 


Just “In the Cards” 


eines of hes % the ace er s dropped a small 
diamond without comment. The heart-suii” 
was continued for two more rounds. | 

The declarer won the fourth heart with) 
the jack, and proceeded to make an over) 
trick. When he and his partner startec|r 
analyzing how the hand should have beer} 
bid to reach this apparently safe game | 
contract, 


the merriment of the onlookers; 
cleared up the dark plot. It was, however 
too late to enforce any penalty. | 

A grand slam, made by a fortunate lead!) 
provided one of the greatest swings evel} 
seen on a single hand. North-South wer) 


mond, and North, after a few rounds of bid) 
ding, landed in a seven no-trump contract [i 
which West—looking at his ace of spades) 
and not any farther—doubled. 4 
North redoubled. East had six spades} 
headed by the king, but no possible reentry!) 
and, for that reason, led his partner’s suit © 
diamonds. North now spread his hand, aj) 
he had six heart-, two diamond-, and fiv' a 
club-tricks. ; 
Without West’s double, East would hav) 
realized that the adversaries were prepare 
for a diamond-lead, and might have had th}, 
inspiration to lead spades, setting the en 
tract six tricks. { 
Many unusual situations are ao “in th i 
cards,” and the human element has little ty 
do with them. i 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE in this country is modern. 


It leads the world. Yet there is an old-fashioned 
sumplicity about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial methods as 
well as to the nation-wide plan of decentralized 
operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has only one class of stock and that 
stock is not watered. 

It has 675,000 stockholders living in every 
corner of the land. Their average holding is 


twenty-eight shares. No individual or organiza- 


BELL 


DOL Tee HO AN eit 


tion owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 
There are no secret reserves or hidden assets. 

This structure is not of recent origin, but 
dates back many years to the early days of the 
telephone. It has lived on because it is right 
and in the best interest of the public. It has 
been fundamental in making the Bell System 


a distinctive American business. 


Research for the Bell System is carried on by Bell Lab- 
oratories. Manufacturing, purchasing, distributing by 
Western Electric. Both help in giving the country good, 


economical telephone service. 


Need Morel be VN Th 
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Technicolor May Revolutionize the Screen 


é 
(Bee aN 


© Pioneer Pictures, released through RKO 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Miriam Hopkins in a scene from “Becky Sharp.” 
the first full-length Technicolor film in the new three-color process 


Ae distinct phases have been passed in 
the history of the moving-picture industry. 
In 1914 David Wark Griffth’s “The Birth 
of a Nation” transformed a jittery, awk- 
ward mode of entertainment into an art- 
form. In 1927, Warner Brothers brought a 
still more revolutionary transformation 
with Al Jolson starred in the first “talkie,” 
“The Jazz Singer.” 

But in 1914, two men, Dr. Herbert Thomas 
Kalmus and Dr. Daniel Frost Comstock, had 
begun work on Technicolor, a process to 
film motion-pictures in color; and, in 1935, 
the first full-length color-talkie in Techni- 
color’s perfected three-color process will be 
shown. 

Both Doctor Kalmus and Doctor Com- 
stock are graduates of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, class of 1904. Kalmus 
taught in California for a while. 

Next, both men were in Europe for higher 
degrees, Kalmus at Zurich and Comstock 
at Berlin, Zurich, Basel, and Cambridge. 
Returning to the States, both taught at Bos- 
ton Tech.; but, as a side-line, they formed 
with W. Burton Wescott—later his brother, 
Ernest—the consulting industrial firm of 
Kalmus, Comstock & Wescott. 


Kalmus, tall, shrewd, assertive, was a 
combination of professor and business man; 
Comstock, a brilliant scientist, worked on 
submarine-detecting devices during the 
War. 

William Coolidge, a Boston corporation 
lawyer who aided in forming the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., became an investor in 
the firm’s color-experiments, and Techni- 
color was incorporated, in 1915. 

With the early patents taken out in Com- 
stock’s name and Kalmus overseeing the 
finances, the first commercial picture in 
color was made in 1921. This was “The 
Toll of the Sea,” but the two-color process— 
basic colors, red and green—was not per- 
fect, and blue failed to register. 

More funds were needed; partners were 
added. With Doctor Kalmus these men, 
interrelated in business, control 50 per cent. 
of Technicolor’s 656,000 shares of stock. 

After the introduction of the “talkies,” 
Warner Brothers looked elsewhere, and 
Jack Warner saw something in color which 
he first used in the sequences in “The Desert 
Song,” and, later, in the first all-color, all- 
“talkie,” “On With the Show.” But the 


early color-pictures failed since the methods 
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used—in make-up, sets, 


lighting—were 
those employed in the black and white film. 
In 1932, Doctor Kalmus found a prospect 


in Walt Disney. His Silly Symphony, 
“Flowers and Trees,” was released in color 
that year followed by the phenomenally 4 
successful “The Three Little Pigs.” When 
producers found their features on the same 
program running second in public acclaim 
to Disney’s color-short, they turned to 
Kalmus and Technicolor. 

Disney, in 1934, contracted to do both his 
“Mickey Mouse” and Silly Symphonies in 
color; but Technicolor, Inc., got its boost 
from Pioneer Pictures through Merian | 
Caldwell Cooper, former production-head — 
of RKO, and John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, | 
head of a $100,000,000 fortune. Technicolor, 
Inc., does not make pictures. Its income is 
earned from selling, developing, and print- | 
ing color-films, leasing its fifteen $15,000 
cameras—a camera for a black and white | 
film costs about $3,500—and the cameramen 
to expose negatives. Technicolor is a 
patented process which might be called a 
monopoly. : 

Pioneer Pictures is “Jock” Whitney. Long | 
interested in motion-pictures, Whitney had 
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new phase to exploit until Cooper 
ught up the subject of color. A little 
r.thirty, Whitney’s fortune came to him 
way of his grandfather, a New England 
yer who made his money in street-rail- 
ys, and his father, the late (William) 
me Whitney, who inherited his wealth 
m an uncle, Col. Oliver Hazard Payne, 
Cleveland, founder of the Greentree 
bles of racers. 


wns Several Stables 


‘all, good looking, a horse-devotee, Whit- 
has a $1,000,000 polo-field on Long 
ind, a polo-handicap of four goals, 
ngollen Stables at Upperville, Virginia, 
ich estate he bought for his bride, Mary 
zabeth Altemus, of Philadelphia, where 
keeps flat-racers, jumpers, hunters, 
splechasers, and has a breeding-farm and 
farm. 
lis Sikorsky amphibion flies him from 
- race-meet to the next. After gradua- 
1 from Yale, in 1929, and taking a post- 
duate Oxford education, Whitney en- 
od Lee, Higginson & Co. at $65 a month 
learn finance, put $100,000 in Peter 
10's Broadway flop, “Here Goes the 
de,” but didn’t lose his “itch” for show 
iness; and Technicolor was his field. 
au Merian Cooper, Whitney found one of 
llywood’s first-string producers. Cooper 
; an aviator during the War, later a staff 
mber of the New York Times, then joined 
expedition to Abyssinia and the Dutch 
st Indies. With Ernest Schoedsack he 
duced the picture “Grass,” the story of a 
mitive migratory tribe, and, later, when 
king the picture “Chang,” he nearly died 
Malaysia. 
Jsually dressed in gray flannels, tweed 
t, and smoking a pipe, he stayed with 
O at the advice of David Selznick, who 
; leaving, and stepped up from assistant 
the departing Selznick to be boss. 
3ut Whitney went slowly. From Broad- 
y he took Robert Edmond Jones, quiet, 
stached, stage-designer for the New 
rk Theater Guild, and, previously, for the 
yvincetown Theater, producer of early 
Neill plays and student before the War at 
x Reinhardt’s Berlin Theater. 


issian Director 


‘rom RKO he got Kenneth Macgowan, 
ducer of O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun’s 
. Wings,” and “The Great God Brown,” 
| coproducer with John Reed of “Twelfth 
ht,” featuring Jane Cowl, and “Spring- 
e for Henry.” 
lis director, Rouben Mamoulian, born a 
ssian, his father a bank-director and his 
her, Virginia, President of the Armenian 
ater Association in Tiflis, was brought 
this country from London by George 
‘tran, of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
divect his Rochester Eastman Theater. 
feet, dark hair and eyes, a horseback 
_ éetective-story fan, he directed “Marco 
kiens” and the memorable “Porgy” for 
‘New York Theater Guild. 
‘i@ first movie, “Applause,” with Helen 
‘gn, won critical acclaim and was fol- 
ac by “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and 
ef Christina,” with Greta Garbo. 
first, Jones designed an experimental 
, vith John Barrymore as Hamlet, which 
a 


ret 


proved successful. Next he prepared “La 
Cucaracha,” using about 82,000 feet of film, 
and costing about $67,000, or $40,000 more 
than the average black and white short. 

But its success returned six times its cost 
and paved the way for “Becky Sharp,” 
Technicolor’s first, full-length picture. 
Adapted from the stage play, “Becky 
Sharp,” by Langdon Mitchell, produced in 
New York, in 1899, starring Mrs. Fiske, the 
picture will bring to a new medium Thacke- 
ray’s satirical “Vanity Fair.” 

But to shoot a Technicolor picture is a far 
more detailed task than the average motion- 
picture. First, as to Technicolor’s theory: 
Sunlight is a combination of all colors which 
are found in the rainbow. But, for Techni- 
color, light is broken up into three compo- 
nent colors, red, green, blue. 

Thus, as the light-rays enter the color- 
camera, they strike a gold-flecked mirror 
which diverts the red and blue rays at right 
angles through a magenta (red) filter to 
twin negatives and permits the green rays, 
without diverting, to pass on through to the 
third negative. 


Developing Process 


The magenta filter permits only the 
diverted red and blue rays to pass through to 
the twin negatives; the front negative being 
sensitive only to blue, and the back to red. 
Thus, in Technicolor, one has three nega- 
tives, instead of one, as in black and white. 
But no color appears on the negatives, 
merely the intensity of the transmitted red, 
green and blue rays, shown in degrees of 
black and white. 

Shooting a color-picture is done by indi- 
vidual producing companies; but only at 
Technicolor, Inc., can these negatives be 
printed into positive color-films. Here the 
negatives are first converted into three 
gelatin-coated positives which are chem- 
ically treated to harden the gelatin in pro- 


.portion to the intensity of light-rays re- 


corded on the three original negatives—the 
more light on the negative, the softer the 
gelatin coat on the positive. 

Then these three positives are washed— 
the soft gelatin being cleaned off—and the 
resultant matrices, forming reliefs of the 
original colors, are ready to be dyed with 
their complementary colors, the red matrix 
with blue-green; the green with red; the 
blue with yellow. 

These dyes “take” in proportion to the 
thickness of the gelatin coat—less gelatin, 
less complementary dye. 


Red, Green, and Yellow 


These three dyed matrices, red, green, 

yellow, are now printed on one final positive 
film. 
.« The red matrix—-dyed blue-green— 
is stamped on the positive film. But red 
apples, for example, on the red matrix, 
retained little gelatin, picked up no green 
dye, and, where the apples were imprinted, 
remained blank on the positive film. But on 
the green and blue matrices, dyed red and 
yellow, respectively, the apple impressions 
retained gelatin, and printed, on the posi- 
tive, the red and yellow dyes. 

Thus, in the projection-machine, light, 
containing the three component colors, red, 
blue, green, shone through the positive film. 
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But the red of the apples, dyed red and 
yellow on the positive film, passed through 
to the screen; for the red held up any green 
element, the yellow held up any blue ele- 
ment, and the red filtered through, since 
there was no green on the positive film to 
check it. 

This is Technicolor’s task, and herein is 
the tie between Pioneer Pictures and Tech- 
nicolor, Inc.; “Jock” Whitney and his 
cousin, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, con- 
trol 15 per cent. of Technicolor’s outstand- 
ing stock. 


May Upset Industry 
Much like the advent of the talkies, should 


Technicolor win popular favor, producers 
would have to throw out thousands of dol- 
lars of equipment and change methods of 
make-up, lighting, and sets. The color- 
camera, built and leased by Technicolor, 
Inc., is a huge, box-like affair with a large 
funnel-shaped opening about the lens and 
takes about five months to build. 

In shooting a scene there is hardly any 
make-up required. Bleached hair, mascara 
to enlarge small eyes, grease-paint to hide 
freckles or skin-defects, can not escape the 
color-camera under the increased light, 
which is about 80 per cent. more than 
normal. 

This intense light is essential to secure 
the “white” light necessary for Techni- 
color. 

But the greatest difference lies in the sets 
and the planning of a picture in color. Each 
set, each scene, is first drawn in color by the 
color-designer. In “Becky Sharp,” Robert 
Edmond Jones and Technicolor’s color- 
adviser, Mrs. Natalie Kalmus, worked to- 
gether, drawing and relating every square 
inch of scene and set to the next square 
inch. 

There must be color-harmony—no abun- 
dance of color, no brilliant hues—between 
every bit of color in the scene to be shot, 
between a tie, walls, drapes, carpets, fur- 
niture, gowns. 

Color in a picture is really the “tone” of 
a scene, not the actual color one sees in real 


life. 
Lighting Reflects Moods 


Colors in motion-pictures are true to 
art, not to life. Colors are influenced by 
light, and, thus, on a set filming a color-pic- 
ture, the scene will be flooded by amber, red, 
blue, or any other color as one sees on a 
theater-stage to create the desired mood 
and effect. 

In “Becky Sharp,” Jones had to design 
every scene with regard to the color har- 
mony of the costumes; from these sketches 
technicians, costume-designers, and Car- 
penters worked; and Mamoulian, the Di- 
rector, shifted his camera, and ordered the 
proper color to flood the set reflecting the 
mood desired. A blush of love, or cheeks 
flushed with anger, and the “mood-light” 
will express it. 

But this first full-length Technicolor piec- 
ture is no joy to the average producer. 
Already it has cost $860,000, and final 
editing will perhaps bring the total to 
$1,000,000. 

Film-expenses mount when three nega- 
tives, instead of one, must be made. 
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ON THE CURRENT SCREEN 


hee 


© 1935, United Artists Corp. 


Elisabeth Bergner in a scene from “Escape Me Never” 


Tite remaking of a stage-drama as a photo- 
play is always a hazardous undertaking, 
but when the play is less than first-class, 
the translation frequently redounds to the 
credit of the cinema. In “Escape Me Never” 
(AAA), a famous theatrical offering is bet- 
tered in nearly every respect on the screen. 
With Elisabeth Bergner, in her original 
starring-réle, the motion-picture is a far 
more absorbing vehicle for the great actress 
than its prototype in the theater. 


A Stage Triumph 


Altho an enormous triumph in London, 
Margaret Kennedy’s sequel to “The Con- 
stant Nymph” was a far-from-satisfactory 
drama. Even the magic of Miss Bergner’s 
performance failed to make the Broadway 
production a success. Under astute and 
cunning supervision, however, Miss Ken- 
nedy’s material has been shaped to a com- 
petent and genuinely-entertaining film. The 
disjointed and episodic character of the 
drama has given way to a smooth unfold- 
ing of the plot; the characterizations are 
more fully dimensioned, and Miss Bergner, 
herself, gives an even more consummate 
portrayal. 

She appears here in a réole somewhat 
similar to that she played in “Ariane,” the 
French picture that first brought her to 
the attention of American filmgoers. A 
worldly waif, given to living by her wits, 
she has a liaison with Sebastian. Sanger, in 
Venice, returns to London to marry him 
and, then, nearly loses him to his brother 
Caryl’s wealthy fiancée. She is wise enough 
to understand his manifold faults, and still 
love him, and altho she loses her child in 
a tragic sequence, the work ends on a note 
of reconciliation and happiness. 

Eyen in its expert screen-treatment, the 
narrative has a hollow ring to it. It is note- 
worthy, of course, for Miss Bergner’s pres- 
ence. A past mistress of acting-technique, 


_and philandering young composer; 


and the varied artifices of miming, she 
endows “Escape Me Never” with an elec- 
tric quality. When she upbraids her rival 
for Sebastian’s affections, telling her what 
a fool she is to think of life with him in 
terms of romance, or when she mourns the 
death of her baby, the production becomes 
deeply moving. 

Dr. Paul Czinner, who staged the photo- 
play in England, has employed the original 
London company. It includes Hugh Sin- 
clair, as Sebastian, who does a far better 
job than he did on the New York stage to 
make a credible character of the selfish 
Griffith 
Jones, who is excellent as Caryl Sanger, 
and an attractive actress named Penelope 
Dudley-Ward, who is extremely effective in 
the part of Fenella, betrothed to Caryl, 
but infatuated with Sebastian. 


A Screen Triumph 


Doctor Czinner has directed them su- 
perbly, keeping his camera mobile, and 
concealing defects in the script by accent- 
ing a series of fine performances. Fortu- 
nate to have a resourceful adaptation, he 
has made the most of it. The result is a 
highly-competent screen drama, in this 
instance something of a triumph for the 
motion-picture over its parent art, the 
theater. 

* 8 % 

Americans heard of Elisabeth Bergner 
for the first time when the British version 
of “Catherine the Great” was shown in this 
country last year. Her career has been the 
traditional long, hard one, structured in the 
school of the stiffest dramatic struggle and 
success. 

Her first stage-appearance was made in 
her native Vienna at the age of eleven. 
Then, as Ophelia, Rosalind, and Viola, in 
Shakespearian repertory, she attracted the 
attention of the theatrical worlds of Ger- 
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many and Austria. Max Reinhardt toe 
her to Berlin to play in Shaw’s “St. Joan 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheney” and “Strang 
Interlude” followed. 

Miss Bergner must have had a premon/p 
tion that she would go to England, the) 
America, for she began to study Englis : 
She finished the German stage-version le 
Margaret Kennedy’s “The  Constail 
Nymph,” and then entered motion-picture)) 

Her début, in the unfortunate role of th}; 
“ugly woman” in “Der Evangelmann,” aj) 
most wrote finis to her screen-career. Horti} 
fied at herself, when she saw the pictur]) 
she fled from the studio, swore she nev q 
would return. ti 

The illness of an impoverished frienip 
forced her back. She played with Em} 
Jannings and Conrad Veidt in “Nju,” an 
incidentally, met her husband, whos) 
shrewd direction of her six succeeding pi. 
tures, and wise fostering of her career, co: 
tributed much to her later successes. 1). 
1932, her “The Dreaming Mouth” was ai 
judged the best European film of the yeay 

Her “Catherine the Great” was regarde 
as an outstanding performance. 


me eg * 


A preview of several scenes from “Beek? 
Sharp” would indicate that this first full ’ 
length Technicolor production will be ore 
of the most widely-discussed photoplays i 
the year. The material of the Williaill 4 
Makepeace Thackeray novel is ideal!) 
suited to the experiment of adding pigmei)! 
tation to the cinema. The sequences alread)’ 
seen suggest that Rouben Mamoulian, th 
director, has concentrated on every aspett 
of pageantry in the historical romance. 


A Color Triumph 


While the color is gorgeous and varietp 
the subjects still have much of the fli 
quality, characteristic of tinted photd) 
graphs. The process is extraordinaril|) 
effective under certain conditions. Miriam 
Hopkins, shown in the title-réle, first in thy 
traditional black-and-white, then in naturil) 
hues, becomes even more beautiful in tf 
metamorphosis. The ball-room scene, whe} 
Napoleon’s escape from St. Helena is a 
nounced, is a panorama of brilliant and ey) 
fetching uniforms and gowns. Altogethey)! 
the most effective of the excerpts are th? 
scenes of the troops, either riding out of 
town at dusk, or engaged at Waterloo. 

Whether or not the wide use of Techn) 
color will create the same pandemoniti}), 
among Hollywood players as did the adve1}), 
of sound is a moot question. 


| 
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CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


~ AAAA AAA 


The Barretts of Wim- The Whole Town's | 
pole Street, The Merry ‘Talking, *Murder on aj 
Widow, *The_ Lives Honeymoon, *Roberta, |) 
of a Bengal Lancer, *Cardinal Richelieu, | 
*Naughty Marietta, Les Miserables, The! 
The Man Who Knew Youth of Maxim, G 
Too Much, *Ruggles Men, Hold ‘Em Yale,{ 
of Red Gap, The In- The Scoundrel, Escape |) 

former. Me Never. ey 


AAAA—Outstanding Films 
AAA—Recommended Films 
*Films suitable for children 
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SAFE 


For the most 
cious treasures of 
;- . in America’s 
INLY bodies ALL 
of steel 


Is, heirlooms... all such family 
ures... you entrust to protecting 
s of steel. Can you do less for 
most precious treasures of all... 
«+. mother... others who are 
and dear? Yet nowhere, save in 
r cars built by Hudson, can you 
them the COMPLETE protec- 
of a body ALL of steel. Plus a 
t group of other safety features 
d in no other 1935 car. 


t of all because Terraplane is 
2rica’s only lowest price car with a 
y all of steel—back, front, sides, 
- and roof—over an inner structure 
is also all of steel. The strongest 
mobile construction ever known. 
ecause of husky, police-tested 
ury-Equalized brakes, too. Brakes 
ch, in public tests the country over, 
almost in half the stopping dis- 
es that police call “perfect.” 
ad the lightning-fast acceleration 
cenly a Hudson-built motor can 
40 whisk you out of traffic tangles 
ash you ahead on the highway. 


The Electric Hand (optional at small 
extra cost) for faster, smoother shift- 
ing, and greater safety, too—with both 
hands always on the wheel and both 
eyes on the road. 

Road balance—lower center of 
gravity—for greater safety on the high- 
way curves. 

Drive a Terraplane today. Enjoy a 
kind of performance that’s new and 
thrillingly different. And ask for the 
proof of performance, ruggedness and 
economy that any Hudson and Terra- 
plane dealer will gladly give you. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 


In Hudson Sixes and Hudson Eights, too, you get the greater safety of 
America’s ONLY bodies ALL of steel, and these other safety features. 


‘TERRAPLANE 
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in a Lerraplane! 


Ye they are safest 


NO OTHER LOWEST 

PRICE CAR GIVES 

YOU THE GREATER 
SAFETY OF 


America’s ONLY Bodies 
ALL of Steel 


Big Hudson Rotary-Equal- 
ized Brakes 


The Electric Hand (optional) 


88-100 h. p., when traffic 
demands action 


Road Balance—on highway 
curves 


And Look at the Prices! _ 


and up for Ter- 
$ raplane... Hud- 

son Six $695 and 

up... Hudson 


Eight $760 and up. All prices f.o.b. 
Detroit for closed models 


Letters and Art 


Drama Relives Its Silver Years | 


Robert Edmond Jones, With a Revue in His Pocket, Prepares Again to Bring Alive the “Mo, 
in the World,” in the Slag-Heaps of Central City 


Beautiful Theater 


Fitty miles out, and up, from Denver, 
Colorado, in the curious, awakening min- 
ing-town of Central City, there is the most 
beautiful theater in the world. The people 
who live there, descendants of the Welsh 
and Cornish miners who swarmed up the 


The Central City Opera House 


grim peaks back in the days of the War 
Between the States, and established Central 
City as a force in the Silver Circuit, say it 
is. Robert Edmond Jones, scenic-designer 
and artist, is sure it is—and he has seen all 
of the theaters in the civilized world. 

The Forty-niners were beginning to be 
history when bearded, booted miners scram- 
bled their way up from Denver, and, high 
in the mountains, dug three large holes. 
One became Leadville, the other became 
Cripple Creek, and the third, in that miracu- 
lous land of silver, was Central City. The 
third and the proudest. 


Classic Heritage 


Leadville was a riotous town, and its 
dance-halls were humming night and day. 
Cripple Creek was a dour town, and its 
fights were legend-making. But Central 
City, for no exactly explicable reason, at- 
tracted men and women of a smoother, more 
cultivated cut. 

They wore hard. clothes, their beards 
straggled, and were’ epic, they dug out 
monstrous fortunes, these Central City 
miners; but a long and classic heritage 
was theirs, and, so, no dance-hall was built, 
only a theater. It was of logs, its lighting 
was kerosene, its floor in the orchestra sec- 
tion was dirt and slag and little cash passed 
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through the square hole that was called a 
box-office. 

Instead, these swaggering miners, grub- 
bing to-day, millionaires to-morrow, would 
swing a bag of gold-dust, or a block of 
silver-quartz, across the log, and get their 
tickets. A pinch of gold 
was admission for one, a 
‘small cube of quartz 
earned the right to sit in 
a box. 

Central City grew to 
20,000, and was a power 
on the Silver Circuit, until 
the demonetization of sil- 
ver suddenly blighted it, 
and reduced it to 300 wen- 
dering inhabitants as of 
four years ago. Now, it is 
coming into life again, 
with the renewal of silver- 
mining operations. 

The old log theater 
burned down one bliz- 
zardy night. Immediately, 
in town-meeting, the 
money was subscribed for 
another—of stone. A 
beautiful, sturdy theater, 
with a stage fifty feet deep, 
a golden chain swinging 
behind the footlights to 
keep the hoop-skirts of the 
actresses from the old 
kerosene-lamps. 

The chain still is there, 
and the house’s remarkable murals, and, 
back stage, a ton of scenery-flats. Nothing 


in the course of theater is drearier than 


piled-up scenery-flats, but these, perhaps, 
are the most glamourous to be found. They 
are the original flats used there by Booth, 
Patti, Bernhardt, Modjeska, and their like. 


Magnet for Stars 


Pioneers struggled through the weeks to 
come West by ox-cart out of Chicago. Liv- 
ing and traveling conditions were appalling 
in that time. And, yet, in spite of them, 
stars of that magnitude made the journey 
to play in the Central City Opera House 
before an audience of miners. The greatest 
stars of the time accepted engagements for 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia with 
Olympic calm. 

But an invitation to play in Central City 
intoxicated them, and, twice, no less, great 
stars canceled impressive Eastern engage- 
ments to set out for that stone theater set 
there amidst the refuse and slag-heaps of a 
strange mining-town. Its vivid audiences, 
its great crystal chandeliers, weeping 
prisms of French glass, its amazing demand 
for the best players in the best plays, stirred 
the stars—and drew them across thousands 
of miles. 


This opera-house, an 1874 diamond, set 


Wh 
il 
hy 
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strangely, provocatively in a remote minin}iv, 
town, inspired one of Eugene Field’s gre# , 
est poems: “When Modjesky Play” 
Cameel.”’ Its fame drew rival theatric Ne 
companies, and, in the aged files of tf 4 
Central City Weekly Register-Call, whi rs 
never has missed publication since 
founding before the War Between t) 
States, there is the story of a visiting te k 
star who went to the opera-house one nigh} ¢ 

fe 
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sat in the balcony, and, when the rival a £ 
peared, shot him from that point of vantagit 
Next night, the attacker had a full tent a} of 
the opera-house was dark. It was an e% iP 
cient way of canceling competition. ar 
There were no theaters in San Francis¢epr 

Omaha, Cheyenne, or Chicago. People wi) \ 
wanted drama went up through the tc 
tuous trails to Central City.. Then, t fi 
town began to wither, the theater went dar) > 
There was no money, nor audience, ff le 

Patti, Fanny Davenport, Lotta Crabtre} A 
Booth, and the others. 
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American Salzburg 


Four years ago, Mr. Jones was asked 1) 
heirs of the theater to bring it life, and, 
possible, create an American Salzburg. Ee 
looked over the theater and surrenderejh_ 
He looked into the background of Cent i 
City, remembered the Field poem, and dja) 
cided to reopen with “Camille.” 
Lillian Gish was the star, and the towrp) 
folk turned out in costumes of the perioy q 
Old mining-boots and tent-like skirts, f/6¥ 
women; field-shirts and beards, for me 4 
were what the audience wore. On opening q 
night, there were 720 persons in the theates 4 
and 690 were in costume. Old scenery hey 
been used as 
base for new, an), _ 
up from Denve) a 
on a_ one- 7 
street, fifty mil}, 
long, came leadefi 
of Colorado. 
The clock we) ° 
back that nigh 
In two weeks, $26, 
000 had bee 
taken in, and th P 
much had het: 
spent on produ) 
Robert Edmond Jones tion. The secon), 
year “The Meri) j 
Widow” was revived, and, last yea, 
“Othello,” with Walter Huston in the tit i. 
role. 
This year, selecting bits, oddments, hig! 
moments from the old productions, Mj}. 
Jones is making “Central City Nights 
On the night of July 6, under a full moo) 
Central City will relive its gala-nights, whe) . 
silver, thick as corn-flakes in a bowl, mac) Ne 
millionaires over night. 4 
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| WORK IN A 
TOBACCO SHOP 


writes 
Thomas Doyle 
of Newburgh, N.Y. 


IT 1S MORE 
ECONOMICAL 
TO SMOKE 
EDGEWORTH 


ONE PIPEFUL 
OF EDGEWORTH 
LASTS ME 


HE long burning of Edge- 
worth is not an accident. If 
any other tobacco were made of 
‘such top-quality leaves, cured, 
-aged and manufactured just as 


| Edgeworth is—it would burn as 
long. But it still might not have 
|Edgeworth’s perfect mildness 
and rich tobacco flavor. We feel 
‘sure that this unique, and ideal, 
‘combination is the chief reason 
‘so many discriminating men 
smoke Edgeworth. Buy a 15¢ tin 
for your pipe today. Here is Mr. 
Doyle’s letter: 


OO 


January 17, 1935 
285 Dupont Avenue 
Newburgh, New York 


| Larus & Bro. Co. 
' Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I work in a store where they sell a large variety of 
smoking tobaccos. 


During the last few months I have noticed that 
ove sales of Edgeworth Tobacco have increased. On 
several occasions I have taken the liberty to ask some of 
.. customers why they have changed to Edgeworth. 


hey all seem to agree that it is far more econom- 
fics’ to smoke Edgeworth, for one pipeful will last 
ithem double the time of any other brand of smoking 
iteivacco. 

One of our customers has told me that a pipeful 
of Edgeworth will last him one hour and twenty 
@nyautes. 


+¢ is not any practice of mine to praise any one 
kel of tobacco, but I believe that you will be inter- 
sted to know these facts. 
Yours very truly, 
. Thomas Doyle 


Died ki ni, 


Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
will not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
is not accepable 


TRANSITIONAL POEM 
By C. Day Lewis 


When nature plays hedge-schoolmaster, 
Shakes out the gaudy map of summer 

And shows me charabane, rose, barley-ear 
And every bright-winged hummer, 


He only would require of me 

To be the sponge of natural laws 

And learn no more of that cosmography 
Than passes through the pores. 


Why must I then unleash my brain 

To sweat after some revelation 

Behind the rose, heedless if truth maintain 
On the rose-bloom her station? 


When bullying April bruised mine eyes 
With sleet-bound appetites and crude 
Experiments of green, I still was wise 
And kissed the blossoming rod. 


Now summer brings what April took, 
Riding with fanfares from the south, 
And I should be no Solomon to look 
My Sheba in the mouth. 


Charabancs shout along the lane 

And summer gales bay in the wood 

No less superbly because I can’t explain 
What I have understood. 


Let logic analyse the hive, 
Wisdom’s content to have the honey; 
So I’ll go bite the crust of things and thrive 
While hedgerows still are sunny. 

—Collected Poems 1929-’338. By C. Day 
Lewis (Random House, New York). 


LAND LOVERS 


By FRANCES HALL 


All day we rode along the sea, 
Benumbed by endless, moving blue. 
No rhythm-breaking white gull flew 
Across the waves’ monotony. 
Against the sky no cool cloud grew 
To veil that bleak immensity. 


At last the brown land curved between. 
Its tranquil, rolling dunes were kind 
To eyes from hostile glare half blind; 
Its twisted trees made dusky screen, 
With silences to hush the mind 


. And calm assurances of green. 


By dark the road turned toward the farm; 

We smelled the level, fresh-plowed loam ; 

We saw the faithful lights of home 

And lost that sense of vague alarm 

That came from angry surf and foam. 

The land would shield us from all harm. 
—The Commonweal (New York). 


IN THIS STERN HOUR 
By JOSEPHINH JOHNSON 
In this stern hour when the spirit falters 
Before the weight of fear, the nameless dread ; 
When lights burn low upon accustomed altars 
And meaningless are half the prayers we’ve 
said— 
Faith seeks a rock, immovable, unchanging, 
On which to build the fortress of its strength, 
Some pole-star, fixed, beyond the planets’ 
ranging, 
Steadfast and true throughout the journey’s 
length. 


Older than any creed of man’s evolving, 

Wiser than any prophet in his day: 

The human heart, the brown sweet earth 
revolving! 

Take these, O faith! 
clay 

Yet through them both, there 
supernal 

Part of the very stars’ bright diagram 

They spell that Word, primordial and eternal, 

Which said ‘‘Before Jehovah was, I AM!” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


Although they both be 


runs a fire 
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THESE FLOWERS LIVED 50 YEARS 
IN A LOVING WOMAN'S HEART 


4 


.. YOUR GIFT OF 
FLOWERS CAN 
CREATE A 


Tsunade 


After a half-century, his fragrant 
gift still lives in a woman’s 
heart—as fresh, as lovely as on 
that Summer’s day so long ago. 
Perhaps the beauty of the flowers 
you send today will be cherished 
for always in someone’s mem- 
ory. It takes but a moment to 
order flowers which may enrich 
a whole life! If you’re ina distant 
city, you can rely on any florist 
who shows the Winged Mercury 
Emblem... he will see that your 


order gets intelligent attention. 


Send for your FREE copy of ‘‘How To 
Enjoy Flowers,’’ by Bert Schiller McDonald, 
internationally known flower stylist. Write Head- 
quarters, Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association, 486 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Look for this Winged Mercury 
Emblem. It identifies the more 
than 6,500 quality florists who are 
bonded members of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association, 


ay itwilh Flowers 


FLOWERS BY WIRE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
PROMPT DELIVERY AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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For 
lasting 
car beauty 


GIVE 
ME WAX 


...and I mean 
Du Pont Duco-Wax 


NY CAR FINISH will stay beautiful 
IS for years if you apply Du Pont 
Duco-Wax occasionally. This special 
wax prevents fading, keeps out dirt, 
and makes the finish sparkle like 
new. It is easy to apply. 


TRIAL OFFER. For a FREE sample, 
tear out this ad, and send it with your 
name and address (and Gc in 
stamps for postage) to DU 
PONT, Dept. D-55, Wil- 
mington, Del. (Offer good only 
in U. S. and Canada) 


DU PONT 


DUCO-WAX | 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 12,000 Certified Public Account- 
ents in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in spare time for C.P.A. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous cxperience 
unnecessary. Personal training undersupervision of staff of C.P.A’s, 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 

for free book, **Accountancy, the Profession that Paya.’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 652-H, Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. A.’s 


“I have REDUCED 
MY WAIST 8 INCHES 


WITH THE WEIL BELT!” 


.. «writes George Bailey 


Wear the WEIL BELT for 
10 days at our expense! 


eaae will appear many 
and 


inches slimmer at once 
ind in ten days your waist 
line will be 3 inches smaller. 
3 inches of fat gone or no cost! 
“I reduced 8 inches”’.. . writes 
Geo. Bailey. “Lost 50 Ibs.” 
writes W.T. Anderson..... 
Hundreds of similar letters. 


REDUCE your WAIST 
3 INCHES in 10 DAYS 


NO DRUGS, DIE or it will cost you nothing! 
You will be completely 
comfortable as its massage- 
like action gently. but 
persistently eliminates fat 
with every move! Gives 
an erect athletic carriage 
+ « . Supports abdominal 
walls . . . keeps digestive 
organs in place . . 

greatly increases endurance. 


4 @ Z 
SUPPORTS FALLEN 
ABDOMINAL 


Simply write name and address 
Ol postcard andwe willsend you 
illustrated folder and full details 
of our 10-day FREE trial offer! 


THE WEIL COMPANY 
56 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR FREE 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 


The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLD RUGISTERBD IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 
e 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re- 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications, 


“N.H.,” Cleveland, O.— 
A colloquialism is a term or expression that 
is used in ordinary conversation but that, 
tho not coarse, and perhaps not ungram- 
matical, would not be used by a careful 
writer or speaker. For instance, “Jack 
made up to the girl in the next square.” 
In more elegant language this would be 
expressed, “Jack showed an affection to- 
ward the girl.” Many former colloquial- 
isms are in good usage to-day. 


“T). G. B.,” Collegeville, Pa. 
—The word empirical is one that may or 
may not have an opprobious meaning, de- 
pending upon the context. The original 
meaning was “relying on or guided by ob- 
servation of facts,” as said of a physician 
who based his methods of practise on the 
result of observation and experiment. The 
term, tho still retaining its original mean- 
ing, subsequently took on an opprobious 
meaning of charlatanry or quackery, that 
is, relating to the practise of surgery or 
medicine without scientific knowledge. 


mRhewG a Wen Vie aabiastalans= 
downe, Pa.—This spelling is not an innoya- 
tion; it has been in general use since the 
early 19th century, altho for a while early 
in that century some writers used the spell- 
ing numpskull. In the eighteenth century, 
when the word first appeared, it was gen- 
erally spelled numbskull, following the 
spelling by that time fully accepted of affix- 
ing a silent 6 to the old Anglo-Saxon word 
num. But numbskull has been in disuse for 
the past hundred years. 

The terminal or graphic 6 was introduced 
in the late 16th or early 17th century, and 
was affixed to practically all words ending 
inum. Thus gum appeared as gumb, drum 
as drumb, crum as crumb, plum (the fruit) 
as plumb, and so on, in the mistaken idea 
that these words, by analogy, should con- 
form with comb, dumb, thumb. The fact 
that this false analogy was inconsistent with 
the etymology of the words was ignored. 
With drum, gum, and some others, the in- 
novation was speedily discarded. Plumb, 
as the spelling of the fruit and tree, per- 
sisted into the early 19th century. Johnson, 
in his dictionary of 1758, showed that a 
final b on plum, gum, crum, etc., was ety- 
mologically incorrect, and his rulings were 
generally accepted. 

Numb was one of the words that escaped 
correction. As the past participle of the 
verb nim, meaning to take, now archaic, its 
spelling had eventually reached num or 
numme. Dryden and Milton and others 
wrote it num; Bacon, Ascham, and others, 
numme. Shakespeare has it twice numme 
and once, leaning to the innovation, numbe. 
But by the close of the 17th century, the 


Innovation numb had become fully estab- 
lished. 


colloquialism. 


empirical. 


numskull. 
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CUTS HEDGES 10 TIMES||\ 


i) 
FASTER) 


a 
Let electricity do al})) 
the work! Cuts tough |o| 
est hedges easily an|¥ 
smoothly. Saves hour |# 
S of hard work. Keep{j) 
shrubs in better condijs || 
‘ tion. Powerful motoriy 
‘ Works from light socket. Weigh 5) 
6 lbs. Use with one hand. Lowes|{a, 


WRITE FOR 


FREE price. Time payments if desirec|% 
BOOK SKILSAW, Inc,,_ __ , 
ABOUT 3326 Elston Avenue, Chicago }5)+ 
HEDGES ll t ox 
Hepces| Olectrummet |: 
design and care 25 VS H| iB 
—remedy for 1 | 
“Winter-Kill” . D =i ; 
@=/. 


OO, C0 CO CO aaa 
ADDRESSING EQUIPMEN 


— >" Before you invest, investigate” : , 
THERE are only two complete mechanical Addressing System oe 
manufactured and sold in the United States. Why buy one unt i 
tHe ELLIOTT appressiNG MACHINE CQ) : 
Incorporated 1900— Rated AAAI] | 


you have inyestigated the other? Get details from i 
145 Arsany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts i 
i 
5 


You can complete your High E 


High School Course) 
in 2 Years 2 years or tess, Course acets, al 


all requirements for entrance to college and leading professions, 
Standard texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Full credit for H.S. 
subjects already completed. Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. 


American School, Dept. HA-25, Drexel at 58th, Chicag 


(juticura 8 


for the 
Daily Care 
of yourHands Jd 


It will do much to S% 
keep them soft and smooth: 


SUMMER 
VACATIONIST 


WRITE FOR FREE 
DIRECTORY TO 
TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


Plan your vacation this summer with | 
knowledge—save time and money. Write | 
for a free copy of the June issue of the } — 


ADVERTISING GUIDI) 


Tells you concisely what the current §, 
travel ads in The Digest are offering; A 
features special bargain trips by rail {i 
and steamer, delightful resort communi- [f° 
ties, their accommodations and attrac- 
tions. Tells you where to get those fasci- 
nating travel booklets and helpful maps. | 


The Guide also lists special sections de- 
voted to the latest news about 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIE() 


PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME AND FAMIL})” 
INSURANCE AND BUSINESS EQUIPMEN |) 


Whether you travel or stay at home the | ae 
Guide will simplify your shopping prob iit 
lems and help you get the most for your | | 
money. 
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,etters and Art— (Continued) 


Gift Enriches Modern Art 


rs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Releases Her Collection of 181 Works to 
Museum She Helped Found 


[Bie public has been admitted to the first 
f a series of summer-exhibitions of mod- 
rmist paintings, a portion of the recent 
ift of 181 such works by Mrs. John D. 
to the Museum of Modern 


‘ockefeller, Jr., 


e collection given by Mrs. 


jrt, an institution she helped found along 
tith the late Miss Lillie P. Bliss, and Miss 
ornelia Sullivan. Further exhibitions, 
jom the same remarkable collection, will 
mtinue, at intervals, until fall. 
!Mrs. Rockefeller’s collection, in the 
jain, was native. American works pre- 
»minated, altho, numerically, there were 
ime more European artists represented. 
ae American works were, by far, the most 
werful and provocative. 
A comprehensive collection, it covered 
e whole swing of modernist painting and 
wing, from examples which the public, 
» to now, candidly, has found absurd, 
fine, strong pieces of unusual talent. 
dicative of this last is the fact that a 
zen of the finest water-colors, executed 
| the late George Hart, are a unit in the 
\Uection. 
Altho critics and collectors together have 
mired, or at least have reacted to, the 
irks of Peter Blumé, the surrealist, the 
lic, in general, has taken one, startled, 
ried look, and fled back to  paint- 
xs closer to the art-calendar school of 
“position. Only recently has his work 
©eme common _ discussional-property, 
ereas Mrs. Rockefeller bought one of 

yaintings in 1930, leading a crowd 
iim. 
charles Sheeler is represented by a “Self- 
‘i ait,” consisting of an enormous tele- 
nm, girded with thick wires, as it stands 
the edge of a table. Persons not suf- 
ely astonished to dart away may find 
. Sheeler in a window-glass reflection, 
pan the background. He is a shadowy, 
, almost shapeless form. 

; 


a 


arlem River,” an oil by the late Preston Dickinson, included in 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


An example from John Kane, Pittsburgh 
house-painter, was bought by Mrs. Rocke- 
feller in 1930, when his fame was local 
and sporadic. But his death, not long 
ago, has sky-rocketed the value of his work. 


The 1930 purchase 
was. “Homestead,” a 
Kane landscape. 

Other American art- 
ists in the collection 
include George Bel- 
lows, Emile Bran- 
chard, Alexander 
Brook, Charles Burch- 
field, Glenn Coleman, 
Stuart Davis, Charles 
Demuth, Preston 
Dickinson, Louis Eil- 
shemius, Hilaire 
Hiler, Edward Hop- 
per, Benjamin Kop- 
man, Walt Kuhn, 
John Marin, Alfred 
Maurer, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Maurice 
Prendergast, Maurice 
Sterne, Max Weber, 
and Marguerite and 
William Zorach. 

French and School 
of Paris artists include: Pierre Bonnard, 
Mare Chagall, André Derain, Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Juan Gris, Max Jacob, 
Albert Marquet, Henri Matisse, Jacques 
Mauny, Amedeo Modigliani, Pablo Picasso, 
Odilon Redon, Pierre Roy, and Paul Signac. 

German artists are represented by Max 
Beckman, Otto Dix, and Paul Klee. 

The Museum counts the acquisition as 
unusually important, because it is made up 
entirely of the works of artists still living, 
or who have died within the last few years. 
The present crowded situation in the 
Museum prevents exhibiting the entire col- 
lection, publicly, at all times. 

Until now, Mrs. Rockefeller’s name never 
has been coupled with that of pictures in 
this school, even tho some of her choicest 
have been lent for exhibition. 

In 1927, a woman devotee of modern art, 
anxious to show the public, by example, 
that it was a solid art, solidly founded, 
decided to exhibit two of the most bizarre 
examples alongside a Winslow Homer. 
Alas, she could not find a Homer original, 
until, in her despair, she confided in an 
architect. He promised nothing, but, a 
few days later, appeared with one, and it 
was shown in exhibition between a Marin 
and a Zorach. A few days after the pictures 
went on view, a woman came in, saw the 
whole exhibition, and inquired about pur- 
chase of the Zorach. 

“T wouldn’t sell that to any one but the 
owner of the Homer,” the gallery-director 
retorted. 

“T own the Homer,” 
plained, and identified herself as 


Rockefeller. 


to the 


the stranger ex- 


Mrs. 
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Dont choose 
your laxative 


SL 


LIND Man’s Buff is no game to play... 
in any matter pertaining to your health. 
When you need a laxative, you must 
know beforehand how it will act on you. 
Harsh laxatives will cause stomach pains, 
upset you, leave you weak. Laxatives whose 
sole virtue is gentleness may fail to be 
thorough. 

You must have both thoroughness and 
gentleness...you must have pleasant, pain- 
less, complete relief from constipation. 
Never be satisfied with less from a laxative. 


W. hy America uses more Ex-Lax 
than any other laxative 


Ex-Lax is as thorough as any laxative you 
can take. Yet its action is so gentle...so 
completely without stomach pains. Ex-Lax 
doesn’t leave you feeling weak, doesn’t 
upset you. Ex-Lax is not habit-forming — 
you don’t have to keep on increasing the 
dose to get results. And Ex-Lax is not a 
punishment —it’s a pleasure to take. It 
tastes just like delicious chocolate. Ex-Lax 
has no unpleasant after-taste and no bad 
after-effects. 

Millions of people have found this out. 
And last year alone, 46 million boxes of 
Ex-Lax were bought! 


And ...that 
‘Certain Somethin jae 


So many imitators have tried to produce 
a chocolated laxative that would equal 
Ex-Lax. But they couldn’t. Why? Because 
Ex-Lax is more than just a chocolated laxa- 
tive. Because the exclusive Ex-Lax process 
gives Ex-Lax a “‘certain something’’—a cer- 
tain ideal action that words just can’t 
explain and that no other laxative has. But 
once you try Ex-Lax, you'll know what we 
mean, and nothing else will ever do for you. 

Ex-Lax comes in 10c and 25c boxes at 
any drug store. Insist on the genuine 
spelled E-X—L-A-X. 


When Nature forgets— 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Religion and Social Service— (Continued) 
meltigton an@ Soc so 


By the Way 


Tie Most Rev. James De Wolf Perry, pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has announced that a commission 
representing every branch of the Anglican 
Communion, was on its way to Bucharest to 
confer with the Church of Rumania. The 
American member of the commission is Dr. 
Frank S. B. Gavin, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
* *% * 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States had a $15,000 increase in income, 
and 7,258 additions to the Church, in 1934, 
according to the report of Dr. H. Kerr Tay- 
lor, Educational Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee on Foreign Missions. Dr. 
C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee, said the number of additions in 
the foreign field had been exceeded only 
once during the history of the Church, and 
that the $626,836 total receipts for the year 
represented an increase in the Committee’s 
income for the first time in seven years. 

 * 


Helen Priscilla Stam, the “miracle child,” 
whose missionary parents were executed by 
Chinese Communist soldiers last December, 
will be nine months old on June 11. Now 
with her grandparents in Tsinan, China, 
little Helen is receiving gifts from all over 
the world. Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield, Pres- 
ident of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, has announced that the Col- 
lege will provide for Helen’s higher-educa- 
tion as a tribute to her mother, Mrs. John 
C. Stam, who was an alumna of the college. 
Helen was found in a deserted house where 
she had been abandoned by her captors. 

x  * 


It was a red-letter day for sixty-four 
alien-born mothers, grandmothers, and one 
man when they received public-school di- 
plomas from the New York City Board of 
Education. Not a child was present at the 
exercises. Only two of the graduates were 
under thirty, the rest ranging up to fifty- 
four. 

Attending school four hours a_ week, 
the members of the class, the first of its kind 
in New York City, finished the public-school 
course in from two to five years. Many of 
them plan to enter a junior high school 
which the Board of Education expects to 
open for them next year. 

Helge bee 


Because he campaigned for repeal of pro- 
hibition in Georgia, the Rev. H. E. Mc- 
Brayer, Methodist pastor in Lakewood 
Heights, suburb of Atlanta, was told by a 
Church committee, reported the Associated 
Press, that he could stand trial or surrender 
his credentials. The charge against him 
was that he aided and abetted “the sale of 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage in viola- 
tion of the discipline of the Church,” in his 
speeches in the campaign. Mr. McBrayer 
was quoted as saying he would not surren- 
der his credentials, but preferred going to 
trial. 
aye 


Campus * ‘Witch-Hunting” Decried | 


| 


| 
|7 
} 


, 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes Says He Never Met a Communist Whe q 


Was Graduated From 


Waite the “Red terror” was said to be 
spreading through other colleges, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes denounced 
witch-hunting on the campuses, with espe- 
cial reference to the investigation of al- 
leged Communistic indoctrination at the 
Universiy of Chicago. 

“Proud possessor of two degrees” from 
that richly-endowed institution, Secretary 


© Harris & Ewing 


Harold L. Ickes 


Ickes told the Chicago Teachers’ Welfare 
Association: “I can say, in all honesty, that, 
during all the seven years of my contact with 
it, I have yet to meet a Communist whose 
educational background, either as a stu- 
dent, or as a member of its faculty, has been 
the University of Chicago.” 

The investigation was at the instance of 
Charles R. Walgreen, chain-store owner, 
who had said that his niece, Miss Lucille 
Norton, had been taught to approve Com- 
munism and free love at the University, 

“There seems to be,” continued Secretary 
Ickes, “an unhallowed tradition among 
certain groups in America that a man’s in- 
tellectual attainments are in exact propor- 
tion to the number of dollars that he has 
been able to acquire, or was fortunate 
enough to inherit. Yet a bulging account, 
and a cultivated mind, are not synonymous, 
and never will be.” 


Drugstore and University 


Secretary Ickes drew an analogy between 
a drugstore and a university, in which one 
must be acquainted with poisons in order 
to avoid them. He speculated on whether 
Mr. Walgreen would “turn loose, as dis- 
pensers behind his prescription-counters, 
men who had not been taught to distinguish 
between the drugs that cure, or have an 
ameliorating effect, and the drugs that kill.” 

“Facts,” observed Secretary Ickes, “are 
just as important in the field of the social 
and political sciences as they are in the 
physical sciences. No more than we would 
send our soldiers into modern warfare with- 
out all the instructions that we could give 
them with reference to poison gases, should 
we send the youth of our schools into life 
without knowledge of the nature, and effect, 
of false and insidious antisocial theories.” 


University of Chicago 


Secretary Ickes said that “it has beerjd 
suggested in some quarters that there isfy 
more pretense than reality to the witch i. 
hunting that is now going on. It may belys 
that this is the last stand of the forces oifo. 
reaction in their desperate attempt to bloc 
the social program of President Roosevelt.) , 

Before the Illinois Senate’s investigating{is» 
committee adjourned indefinitely near the ©: 
end of last month, Miss Norton testifie 
that required class-reading led her to ap) 
prove Communism, even at the cost of vio i 
lent revolution. i 
Professors’ ! 

She had “gained the feeling, throug! Di 
readings and contacts, that Communisniis 
would be an excellent form of governmentjp*" 
once it were established, despite the fac} 
that its installation would undoubtedly ne), 
cessitate a revolution.” She has recantedjf: 

The young girl had charged that Prof a 
Frederick L. Schuman, of the political sci) 
ence department, had said he believed nih 
free love. 

“T do not believe in free love, and have! 
never adyocated it,” testified Professo:»!’ 
Schuman. Fe 

“I am emphatically not a Communist, So. :. 
cialist, Syndicalist, or Anarchist. I believe) 
in the principles of democracy. I have nevese" 
voted for, supported, or knowingly per} 
mitted my name to be used in support 07 
any Communist candidate for public offie 
In 1928, I voted for Alfred E. Smith, andé 
in 1932, for Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Another of the accused, Prof. Rober? 
Morss Lovett, of the English department} 
testified that he believed in the Oxford oat 
and that he regarded it as the equivalent o}§.. 
the Kellogg Pact. He believes, too, that ifs»: 
is right for a youth to refuse to bear arms/in\ 

“I disbelieve in universal conscription, )) “! 
he said. “My son entered the last War, anc 
was killed in Belleau Wood. I resolved té: 
help prevent such tragedies.” 

Investigations for allegedly reach fl 
Communism have been urged also agains): 
the University of California and Howar 
University, Federally-supported negro in 
stitution at Washington, D. C. 


a!) 


Denials 


Wide World 


Charles R. Walgreen and his niece, } hy 
Miss Lucille Norton £ 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Higher Standards for Teachers 


Sir:—As the parent of school children, may 
[ add a word about education? 

I have no knowledge of pedagogy, but my 
ybservation leads me to conclude that some- 
hing is lacking in a large percentage of teach- 
srs. Some are careless, some are indifferent, 
some pick out certain pupils and unmercifully 
persecute them, some maintain their classes at 
such high tension that the children emerge ner- 
yously exhausted, some spend too much time 
wise-cracking in class, some are too lazy to as- 
sign written work because it requires their own 
ime to correct, some actually cheat their pupils, 
some depend on politics to keep their jobs, etc., 
etc. The total of the foregoing “somes” is too 
oreat. 

Frequently those officials whose duty it is to 
select public-school teachers have no special 
qualifications for the job. If a teacher is cer- 
tificated by some teacher-college, that is suff- 
cient for the public official—piously he can then 
wash his hands of the affair. 

It would seem that mere technical knowledge 
of certain subjects satisfies teacher-college grad- 
uation requirements. If this be true, then these 
requirements are incomplete. We can not, by 
legislation, improve our parents, and, thus, raise 
better children, but we can demand higher 
quality teachers, and, thus, occasionally obtain 
one who can inspire our children to become 
hetter citizens. 

Modern psychological tests reveal many 
things and physical examinations tell much. 
Can not our teacher-colleges adopt suitable 
‘ests, and refuse to certificate a candidate whose 
‘eis, within reasonable limits, disclose unstable 
character, vindictiveness, nervous tendencies, 
lack of self-control, laziness, poor physique, 
and other unfortunate traits? 

Gro. C. OLMSTED. 
indian River City, Florida. 


Against the McGuffey Readers 


Sir:—State Senator Cashman of Wisconsin, 
hom you report (THE LiTeRAry DiceEst of May 
'5) as wanting the: McGuffey Readers restored 
o use in the public schools, takes the leather 
medal for irrelevance. 

There is not an iota of evidence that the 
tarefully dragged-in morals tagged to the 
tories in the McGuftey Readers had the least 
fect in forming any disposition on the part of 
hildren to follow those precepts; nor that the 
«xcessively sentimental forms of patriotism 
ade prominent in those books really inspired 
ny love of country effective in making the 
upils good citizens. 

There has grown up recently an unreasoning 
\alt of admiration of the McGuffey Readers, 
hose demerits are only too plain to every prac- 
eal educator. It is only a complete lack of 
nowledge of the many excellent readers now 
\ use, with their definite means for specifically 
aching citizenship, and their immensely more 
fective means for teaching reading, that can 
lake any one ask the revival of the McGuffey 
joks. I speak as a former educator, and, also, 
one for eight years in the school-book busi- 
ass. 


STEPHEN G. RIcH. 
erona, New Jersey. 


Tie and Stiff-Collar Formula 


982 :—In your issue of May 25, Robert Mcln- 
fi asks for “a recipe for getting a tie to 
5 «9 it can be properly adjusted when worn 
+h-a stiff collar on a shirt with collar at- 
hed.” 

Wfity years ago, I discovered that by placing 
): “e in the collar, then buttoning the tie to 
| Sack button, grasping the ends of the tie, 
© «ith each hand, and pulling the tie back 
i rth a few times, it will slide easily after 
| @ilar is buttoned in front of the shirt. 
4 E. W. Roserts. 


© 1935, New York Tribune, Inc. 
Will Nature Come to the Rescue? 
—Carlisle in the New York Herald Tribune 


Petitioning the President 


Sir:--In your issue of May 18, I notice men- 
tion mide of the supposed effect of letters and 
telegrams sent to Members of Congress by con- 
stituents in reference to voting for or against 
legislation pending, and it is stated that the 
head of one of the veterans’ organizations “ap- 
pealed to the American people to send a million 
messages to the President urging him to sign” 
the bonus bill. 

Without regard to the merits of the bonus 
issue, why should it be expected that a paltry 
million messages would influence the President, 
when there are many, many millions of citizens 
who do not express their wishes, but take for 
granted that he will faithfully perform, as he 
sees it, his solemn duty to the nation? The 
same question applies to Congressmen and 
Senators when importuned by a like small pro- 
portion of their constituents to vote yea or nay. 


GeorcEe M. Montross. 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


Cruelty of Vivisection 


Sir:—In a recent issue of THe LITERARY 
Dicest, Dr. Frederick C. Smith opposes my 
claim that it is unfair to make unwilling martyrs 
of dogs, and praises men who have become will- 
ing martyrs to science. But this does not justify 
the cruelty of vivisection. 

Cruelty is not compatible with modern civili- 
zation. 


Philadelphia. Wm. J. Baitey, Jr. 


“Why the British Are Different” 


Sir—In your issue of May 18, you 
quoted the Cheyenne T7ribune-Leader as 
saying, “Britain is a tremendous entity, 
the King, save as a symbol, a nonentity.” 

A nonentity? What a fallacy!— 
British politics are as clean as ours are 
dirty. British public officials are as full 
of honor as ours are of “trickiness.” 


Graft and corruption are practically un- 
known in British public life, while ours 


is polluted with those evils. Why the 
opposites? Because there is at Britain’s 
head, not a nonentity, but a man of the 
very highest honor and integrity; a man 
whose life is worth emulating, and whom 
the nation endeavors to emulate. 
Harry CoBner. 

Niles, Ohio. 


A Letter From Will H. Hays 


Sir:—It was interesting to read the article 
on the annual report in THe Literary Dicest, 
but I suspect the writer who compiled the press- 
comment of “stacking the papers” on us. It 
may be that we read more newspapers in our 
office, but our digest of the comments on the 
report disclosed an impressive number of edi- 
tors who were appreciative of our efforts, and 
who said so editorially. 

“For the sake of the record,” as your writer 
remarks, I would like to say that we have always 
been eager to give credit to the well-meaning, 
sincere groups who have given so generously of 
their time and efforts toward the support of 
better films. 

There is more going on, however, in pictures 
than the elimination of offenses against good 
taste, or the avoidance of presentations morally 
hurtful. Consideration should be given to a 
state of mind in the industry resulting in such 
faithful and splendid treatments of books and 
plays as have been recently produced. 


Witt H. Hays, 


President, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. 
New York City. 


The Miracle of Adrenalin 


Sir:—In Tue Literary Dicust of May 25, 
under the heading of “Miracle,” I notice the 
statement that a child was apparently dead, 
her heart stopped, and a doctor remembered 
that he had read something about adrenalin, 
and he injected eight drops in the child’s 
heart, and this brought back the child to life, 
with the assistance of the methods of resuscita- 
tion. 

I wish to say that this is not a miracle any 
more to-day; it is well known that in cases 
where the heart stopped longer than three 
minutes, and up to five minutes, the patient 
can be brought back occasionally with adrena- 
lin, when it is injected in the heart, assisted 
by resuscitation. 

Every doctor will think at once of adrenalin. 
It would be a “miracle” when the child in the 
article concerned could be brought back to life 
without adrenalin after the heart stopped longer 
than the above stated time, and without other 
methods of resuscitation, 

S. M. E. Simon, M.D. 


Logan, West Virginia. 


Doffing the Hat to the Flag 


Sir:—Philip Blanford, in Tae Lirerary Dr- 
crest, deplores the lack of respect for the Stars 
and Stripes on the part of those who watched 
a parade on Fifth Avenue, New York. He asks: 
“Are Europeans more patriotic?” 

As an American, born of native Americans, 
I, too, have been affected, as Mr. Blanford has. 
I see reasons for this laxity. 

First, we are becoming more internationally 
minded. 

Second, we are being educated, and learn- 
ing to interpret the hidden motives of the 
pseudo-patriots, flag-wavers and cheer-leaders. 

Third, among those who love a parade are 
large numbers of foreigners, to whom the 
Stars and Stripes have little meaning unless 
the flag is accompanied by one of their own 
nations. 

Fourth, it requires education and time to 
instil patriotism in the hearts of aliens and 
their progeny, little of which is being done for 
them by us. Louis J. Lewis. 


New York City. 


Prosperity in the Mail 


Sir:—Our national slogan, “prosperity is just 
around the corner,’ has been changed to 
“prosperity is in the next mail.” ; 

How’s this? GEoRGE-GorvdoNn Bonp. 
Hawthorne, New Jersey. 
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The Perfect Gijt 
for Graduation 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
Q Meviamn-Webstte 


REG. U.S. PALOFF. 
The best abridged dictionary. The largest of the 
Merriam-Webster abridgments. It is a rich and 
convenient storehouse of useful and 
cultural information, all instantly 
accessible. Its 1268 pages contain 
106,000 entries; 1700 illustrations; 
dictionary of biography; a gazetteer ; 
rules of punctuation; foreign words 
and phrases. 


Get the Best— 
At All Bookstores 


Thin-Paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fabri- 
koid $5.00; Leather $7.00; Pigskin, dark fF 
blue or natural, $8.50. Purchase of your ; 
bookseller or send order and remittance air’? 
rect to the publishers. nya 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
607 Broadway Springfield, 
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Also free facts about easy “DOUBLE 
A” Home Course in Parliamentary 
Procedure, by Mary’ Redfield Plummer. 
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Associated Authors, 222 W. Adams, Dept. 77, Chicago 
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CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny---a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 


hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe K. P. B., 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


School Controversies 


Hitlerism Is Charged at Rutgers; 
Antiwar Activities at Columbia 


Ore ousted from their schoolrooms 
for a variety of related causes, were the 
centers of at least three academic con- 
troversies last week. 

Representative Samuel Dickstein, of New 
York, had occasion to dispatch an observer 
for his Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, to New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, while the Assembly of that 
State heard a resolution calling for investi- 
gation at the New Jersey College for 
Women. 

These moves were prompted by an in- 
quiry by the trustees of Rutgers University, 
with which the College for Women is allied, 
into the failure to reappoint Dr. Lienhard 
Bergel, as German instructor. Doctor Ber- 
gel charged that Dr. Friedrich J. Haupt- 
mann, head.of the college German depart- 
ment, had brought about his dismissal 
because he did not sympathize with Doctor 
Hauptmann’s pro-Nazi views. 

Alumne, students, and faculty members 
testified for both men, several upholding 
Doctor Bergel’s charges. Doctor Haupt- 
mann replied that while he did sympathize 
with some of Hitler’s activities, he was not 
anti-Semitic, and that Doctor Bergel was 
“incompetent.” 


Dismissals at Columbia 


In New York, Columbia University stu- 
dents picketed the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and held a mass-meeting in 
protest against the dismissal of two techni- 
cians, and a research associate, for their 
participation on the Medical Center Anti- 
war Committee. 

A petition, signed by thirty-six members 
of the Columbia faculty, declared that “the 
expulsion of these people constitutes a seri- 
ous interference with the right of teachers 
and students opposed to war.” 

Medical Center officials held that the 
antiwar committee had violated school 
ethics. 

Altho an American flag was the issue, 
political convictions played no part in the 
long-drawn-out “Battle of Pompey Hol- 
low,” in upstate New York, which ended 
with the ousting of both the principals. 


Dispute Over Flag 


It started with a Hallowe’en prank, last 
fall, when some of the twelve pupils in the 
little one-room schoolhouse stole the hal- 
yard from the flagpole. James H. Arm- 
strong, Trustee, insisted that the regular 
flag be hung inside. 

Miss Esther De Lee, twenty-one-year-old 
teacher, substituted a smaller flag, and was 
dismissed as “disrespectful.” After defying 
State Troopers to oust her for nine days, 
she finally withdrew voluntarily. 

Subsequently, the residents of Pompey 
Hollow removed Trustee Armstrong because 
his legal residence was elsewhere. On May 
28, Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves refused the appeals of each for 
reinstatement. 

“There never was any question of the 
school-teacher’s patriotism,” he said. 
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Among the Outstanding Books 


An Eastern Odyssey. By Georges Le- 
févre. [Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany ; $3.50. | 


It is the Automobile Age in the United 
States, but not yet in Central Asia. The 
story of the Citroen-Haardt Transasiatic 
Expedition, which 
left Beirut, Syria, in 
April, 1931, intend- 
ing to chug 7,000 
miles across Asia by 
motor, is a thrilling 
Odyssey, but hardly 
the story of a prac- 
tical trail - blazing. 
The men who set 
out from Beirut 
reached Peiping, but 
their tractors did 
not. 

Georges-Marie 
Haardt, the indomi- 


Conner. 
Merrill Company ; 


kine Caldwell. 
Viking Press; 


von Dombrowski. 


a quarter to 


cial Observer. 
table leader whose and Schuster; $2.) 
life faded out in Huey Long, Upton Sinclair, 
Hongkong, on the LaGuardia, and other “liberals.” 
way home, as a re- 
sult of the hardships 


of the expedition, was the man who had 
piloted the first tractors to cross the Sahara 
Desert, then had led another motor-expedi- 
dion across Central Africa. 

André Citroen, Henry Ford of France, 
yas his generous and enthusiastic backer. 
veorges Lefévre was staff historian. With 
hem went geologists, archeologists, radio 
‘xperts, and motor-mechanics—a group of 
wenty-three Europeans, in addition to a 
upplementary party which started west- 
ard from Tientsin, expecting to meet the 
‘eirut group in Chinese Turkestan. 

‘The route across the Syrian deserts to 
jagdad, and up into Persia, was simple 
aough. The tractors and lorries passed 
ing trains of camels, which took a day to 
ver the fifteen miles which the motors 
ade in an hour. 

-At ancient Palmyra they ran into in- 
pient desert-warfare. Sheik Nauaf, of the 
addidines, swirled up to them in his eight- 
\linder American automobile, personally 
essing the accelerator with his own bare 
2. But he was easily appeased. 


ld Silk Road 


\Later, a Jesuit father, who also was an 
bheologist, brought down onto the desert 
iside them the plane from which he was 
vonnoitering the old water-holes, more 
sily discernible from the air than from 
: ground-level. For this was the Old Silk 
e¢ along which Alexander the Great, the 
wsians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and 
ir-successors, had moved. 

®Bagdad, like the West, was suffering 
am the Depression. At Kermanshah, in 
*sia, they found Western police methods. 
feshly-painted sign read “One-way 
Le,” and a white-batoned officer was 
matically directing donkey traffic. 
kf-Teheran, they found the streets torn 
I %eheran had a new City Plan; but, so 
the rebuilding had not been begun. On 
Pe, 3 


Worth Reading 


Salute to Aphrodite. 
(Indianapolis: 
$2.50.) 


the Fenian days, when guns popped. 


Kneel to the Rising Sun. 

(New York: 
$2.50.) 
by the author of “Tobacco Road.’ 


Land of Women. 


Brown and Company ; 
guay in the days when young Lopez 
carried his country into a war which 
cut its population from a million and 
29,000 
women, and 86,000 children. 


American Messiahs. 
(New York: 


ments of the La Follettes, Floyd Olson, 


the Afghan border, where they expected 
rough treatment, they were ceremonially 
greeted with tea on a white table-cloth, 
fruit, almonds, and fresh pistachios. They 
entered British India through the Khyber 
Pass, and there the roads were superb. 

No car had ever 
crossed the mighty 
passes into Turke- 
stan. They success- 
fully negotiated the 
Burzil Pass, where 
the snow lay twenty 
feet deep at the end 
of July. They had 
to rebuild and 
widen the paths 
through some of the 
gorges; at one point 
they faced a land- 
slide where the en- 
tire road had slid 
into the river. 

There they dis- 
mantled the cars, 
breaking them up 
into sixty - pound 
loads which coolies carried across the 
treacherous gap. Then they sat down, and 
put their cars together again. They passed 
Gilghit, whose inhabitants never had even 
seen a wheel, much less a motor-car, and 
reached Misgar, end of the telegraph-line 
to India. ’ 


Trouble in China 


There word reached them that the ex- 
pedition which had set out from China 
was in trouble. It had safely crossed the 
vast waste of the Gobi Desert, but found 
Chinese Turkestan in the ferment of a 
Moslem revolt, and both parties, as well 
as their own Chinese associates, extremely 
suspicious of Europeans. They had suc- 
ceeded in wirelessing news of their capture 
only by ruse, giving a phonograph concert, 
and singing loudly, to drown out the sus- 
picious noise of their instruments. 

Haardt determined to give up the effort 
to cross the remaining mountain passes— 
16,000 feet high—by motor, and to hurry 
on in the hope of rescuing his friends. So 
he sent his cars back, packed his cameras 
and other equipment onto Tibetan yaks, 
which M. Lefévre describes as resembling 
animated grand pianos, and hurried on. 

The adventures of various members of 
the party sound like a fantastic Arabian 
Nights of the Machine Age. Sometimes 
the party from China could scatter mid- 
night attackers by turning on their head- 
lights, and racing their engines in as 
frightening a manner as possible. 

But they came through at last, reaching 
Peiping in February, with the speedometers 
registering 7,219 miles. They had not quite 
crossed the heart of Asia in motor-cars, 
but they had demonstrated that it was 
possible to do so. 

Their scientific achievements had been 
less than they had hoped, but they felt 
they had added to the renown of France. 
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The  Bobbs 
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Playing the Game 


Oakmont: No Cineh for Specialists 


Scene of United States Open Golf Championship Is Perfect Test for All-Round Game— 
Tournament Draws Stars From South Africa, Japan—Sarazen, Picard Favored to Win 


Acme 


Keystone 


; : ; ee : 
Three factors in the Open: Gene Sarazen, betters’ favorite; Oakmont, and its bunkers, and Henry Picard, caddies’ choice 


Reaves in golf for his iron-shots, and 
keen judgment, Tommy Armour picked 
Lawson Little to retain his British Amateur 
crown a month before he did it. The Black 
Scot has turned prophet again: his choices 
for the United States Open, now in progress 
at Oakmont, Pennsylvania, are Walter 
Hagen, Gene Sarazen, Harry Cooper, Henry 
Picard, and Paul Runyan. 

Any one of them, he thinks, should win the 
big cup. For his miracle-shot in the Mas- 
ters’ Tourney at Augusta, Georgia, Gene 
Sarazen is made the favorite by the golf 
bookies; Craig Wood, the runner-up in that 
tournament, by others. 

Henry Picard, winner in the Metropolitan 
Open, is trying to win the United States 
Open this year for the first time. A lot of 
experts, and most of the caddies, think he 
will finish at the top of the field. 

Called the “toughest course in the world” 
by Horton Smith, Oakmont is famous for 
its 200 bunkers, and fast putting-greens. 
There are twenty-one ditches, but Oakmont 
is considered a perfect test for the all-round 
game, and no cinch for specialists. 


Length, Accuracy, Traps 


It requires length from the tee, accuracy, 
and a keen knowledge of how to play the 
traps. Experts think a score of 294 or 295 
will win. Eighteen holes are played on 
Thursday and Friday; thirty-six on Satur- 
day. 

Since 1894, only six amateurs have won 
the Open; Chick Evans, Walter Travis, 
Francis Ouimet, Jerome Travers, Bobby 
Jones, and Johnny Goodman. This year 
there are 162 contestants, twenty-three of 
them amateurs. Olin Dutra is defending 
champion, having beaten Sarazen by one 
stroke, in 1934, at Merion, Pennsylvania. 

Six foreigners from Japan are entered in 


the Open: J. K. Yusada, Tokyo; S. Chin, 
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Tokyo; Kanekichi Nakamura, Tokyo; 
Tommy Miyamoto, Osaka; Bob R. Asami, 
Yokohama, and Toichro Toda, of Kobe. 
The six have won all of the important Jap- 
anese professional titles among them. 

Another foreigner, Sid Brews, comes from 
Johannesburg, South Africa, altho he is a 
native Scot. His father, three uncles, three 
brothers, and four cousins are golf-profes- 
sionals. Thirty-five, he has been champion 
of South Africa for the last seven years, in- 
vaded England last year, and finished sec- 
ond to Henry Cotton, winner of the 1934 
British Open. 

Favored by many to win this year, stocky 
Gene Sarazen, twice winner of the Open 
(1922 and 1932), has been training hard 
for the contest. To toughen his hands—he 
thinks “golf is 90 per cent. hands”—he 
swings a thirty-ounce club. 

He has walked five and six miles a day to 
strengthen his legs, has played Oakmont 
enough to know its tricks. He won the Open 
at Skokie in 1922, the United States Open 
and the British Open both in 1932, and has 
missed six other national titles by no more 
than one or two strokes. 

This week he'll be wearing the good-luck 
ring given to him by Bob Davis before the 
Masters’ Tourney. It is supposed to have 
been worn by Juarez, the Mexican Lib- 
erator. 

Ky Laffoon, whose chances Craig Wood 
respects, is one of the most picturesque of 
the contestants. He has a passion for 
cobalt-blue, violet, and bright yellow jer- 
seys. Reared in Miami, Oklahoma, he is 
twenty-eight. His father is French, his 
mother Irish, his great-grandmother was 
one-quarter Indian. Curly-haired, wiry 
Laffoon is reticent on the links, During a 
championship he doesn’t speak, looks at 
no one, concentrates. on the ball. He is 
strong in his middle-length iron-shots. 


Wide World 


Walter Hagen, who won the Open inf 
1914, and, again, in 1919, is supposed tof 
be unbeatable with the mashie-niblick.} 
He has shown, however, that he can make 
any shot that has to be made. 

Last to go to bed at night—and usually} 
the latest sleeper—he was the first golfer : 
in this country to break down the social} 
barriers against professionals. One of the} 
best golfers in the world when he’s right, 
he'll drop a lucrative circuit-tour any day| 
to go fishing. From a moving automobile,} 
he is a dead-shot on pheasants. 


Links Clown 


“Sir Walter” is one of golf’s most color-/ 
ful players, always assured of a large} 
gallery wherever he finishes. No serious) 
trainer, he clowns on the links, pulls off 
spectacular shots like those Dick Williams 
used to make in tennis—shots that have} 
lost more tournaments than they have won.) 
But top-ranking golfers respect Hagen’s) 
ability to make the critical shot in a pinch} 

No rival of Hagen’s for the attention offs 
the gallery, young Henry Picard, of New) 
England, impressed last winter when he 
won the Agua Caliente Sweepstakes, fin) 
ished fourth in the Masters’ Tourney. 

Likened to Bobby Jones in his effort 
less style, Picard has a flowing rhythr i 
beautiful to watch. His height gives hin| 
power and freedom. His long wood-shot: 
have made him one of the favorites to win| 

Craig Wood, tall and blond, wail) 
runner-up to Denny Shute in the 193!) 
British Open, also to Sarazen in thi 
Masters’. Shute beat him with a remark 
able seventy-three, in a terrific gale, 
St. Andrews. Sarazen snatched the Mas! 
ters’ out of Wood’s lap by holing a spoon) 
shot for a double-eagle on the fifteenth. } 

Paul Runyan nosed him out of thi 
national pro championship last year. _ 
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Man on the Cover 


George La Branche, Former Anglers’ Club President, Holds Forth on 
the Fine Art of Trout- and Bone-Fishing in Florida 


\ Wide World 


‘Trout-fishing in New York with Croton 
Falls for a backdrop 


1A wiry, rather short, Florida-tanned man 
with bright blue eyes, and gray hair, ar- 
rived for luncheon wearing an ancient 
french-coat, and battered felt hat. 

“So you’re going to use that etching of 
ime on the cover?” were his first words. 
| George F. La Branche was surprized 
bat any one would want to read about his 
sishing-exploits. 

“Yes, fishing is my chief interest, altho 
°m_a stock-broker here in New York. [ve 
ished everywhere, but prefer New York 
ktate streams to those in Scotland, 

‘ingland, or Florida. Why? Because 
lnere are fewer fish, and they’re harder 
a> get. 

' “No, I wouldn’t go across the street to 
jet a tarpon. Id prefer getting such 
“ercise with a wrestler in a gym. After 
\\l, trout-fishing is more sporting, and a 
eal test of skill. It’s a highly-specialized 

‘t, comparable to great tennis, or 


Mi lliards. 


/*Tm sorry to spoil a story about trout- 
sking, but I really prefer the bone-fish in 
Ye South. It’s a greater fish than the 
you, harder to take. The bone-fish is, at 
i the most timorous and courageous 
hh iknow. He’s caught in shallow water. 
ae cast must be absolutely accurate, or 
)Y leave the bank, and take all the others 
ith him. 
“She greatest thrill is 
‘St2 and see him take the bait. 
te® fight follows: he’ll run a 
)f4% or more straightway.” 
T&e bone-fish averages about ten pounds, 
Z 


to make 
Then, a 
hundred 
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& 
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and some weigh thirteen, altho Mr. La 
Branche, who has been fishing since 1913, 
has never seen one that heavy. 

“The technique is as markedly differ- 
ent between trout- and bone-fishing, as 
that between firing a shot-gun and playing 
croquet. In fly-fishing there’s no weight. 
In bone-fishing, you use bait—shrimps or 
crabs—stalk your fish before making the 
cast. The bone-fish can be caught in a 
foot of water. It is found in the Bahama 
Islands, and, also, off Southeastern 
Florida—never on the West Coast of 
Florida. 

“Sometimes I’ve fished for ten days 
without seeing one. Three a day is good 
—my record is seven. 


Delicate Art 


“For this delicate art you’ve got to use 
a light black-bass casting-rod, 150 to 200 
yards of nine-thread line. A skilful black- 
bass caster could catch these fish, but it 
takes plenty of patience and ability.” 

Mr. La Branche, who has caught “every 
kind of fish that swims in Florida,” is a 
former President of the Anglers’ Club, 
which is a fisherman’s paradise at lunch- 
time. When he isn’t fishing, he’s rearing 
pheasants at his country-home—pheasants 
and English springer spaniels. His im- 
ported German short-hair he considers 
the “finest bird-dog I’ve ever seen in the 
field.” 

He thinks one has to be a “nut” to be a 
successful fisherman. 


New “Champeen” 


‘|ee2 J. Tunney, retired, sat in a ringside 
seat, sweltered and chewed gum. Jack 
Dempsey, twice his victim in heavyweight 
bouts, stalked around the ring in the gray- 
flannel shirt of a referee. A little Jewish 
woman, Mrs. Sarah Rosofsky, from the 
Chicago Ghetto, watched her son win back 
the welterweight championship of the world 
from a young man who wore a shamrock on 
his trunks, a harp on his dressing-gown. 
Barney Ross, born Barnet Rosofsky, kept 
jabbing at Jimmy McLarnin, the champion, 
with his dead-center bull’s-eye shot. For 
fifteen rounds the two men fought, clung to 
each other, tried vainly to score knock-outs. 
As the aged Joe Humphreys announced 
the “winnah and new champeen,” by unani- 
mous vote of the referee and judges, Mrs. 
Rosofsky rushed down the aisle, looked up 
at her bruised and battered son, kissed him. 
McLarnin turned a handspring, grabbed 
his manager, “Pop” Foster, by the arms, 
and buried his chin in the old man’s chest. 
McLarnin, who started fighting at six, 
after someone hit his sister, never actually 
has been knocked out. He won the welter- 
weight title in 1933. Ross took it away 
from him in May, last year. McLarnin 
won it back last September. The third 
meeting was a carbon-copy of the others. 
Ross relinquished his lightweight title to go 
after McLarnin for the welterweight crown. 
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ASEHARDENED for toughness! The new Hagen 

Honey Boy is America’s No. 1 Tough Ball. Here 
is toughness—with added distance. Outlasts. Out- 
drives. Out-putts. Tuffer than any Duffer. “It’sa 
Honey.’’ Try one on your next round and trim the 
life out of that old pal of yours! 75c. Other Hagen 
balls—75c—50c—35c—25c. 


| lb TIMES GREATER 


CHANCE FOR A PERFECT 


-IRON SHOT 


DEFLECTOR SOLE 


Above illustration: Lower dotted line denotes the elevation 
of front edge, graduating uniformly from No.1 Iron to No. 
8. Upper dotted line denotes contact of the club with the 
ball on all irons. Approach irons are designed to produce 
extra back-spin. 


N° MORE need you burn up because of those ex= 
asperatingiron shots! Hagen Deflector-Sole Irons 
solve that tough problem. Here’s the reason: The 
back edge of these irons is considerably lower than 
the front. This permits the club head to slide over 
the turf. No digging inf Your range of error is in- 
creased from 1/16th to aninch. Hit a full inch back 
of the ball and still get a good iron shot. 


Examine these International Honey Boys today. Mar- 
vels! Hagen Clubs $3.50 up—including ladies models. 


Choice alone dictates the playing of Hagen Clubs 
and Balls by both Professionals and Amateurs 


THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT Hagen Products 


INTERNATIONAL 
HONEY BOY..$8 
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Thumbs Down on Night Baseball i 


11 
June 8, 1935 }2\ 


Players, Fans, Umpires, Mascot Reject Cincinnati Experiment as Synthetic—Electricity Costs in 
$300 a Game, But Sunshine Is Free—Officials Enthusiastic 


Wide World 


Night baseball in Cincinnati ... collars 


| Besar Roosevelt pulled a gold switch 
in Washington and 1,090,000 watts of elec- 
tric power flooded Crosley Field in Cin- 
cinnati, turned night into day. At that 
precise moment, men who have been asso- 
ciated with major league baseball all their 
lives winced as if the electric charge had 
gone through them. 

The first night game in the history of 
the major leagues was to be played bhe- 
tween the Reds and Phillies. Veterans 
with gnarled fingers and the suns of many 
seasons burned into their faces, sat among 
the 20,422 fans in the stands two-thirds 
filled, said that organized professional 
baseball had just received the electric 
shock which would ultimately result in its 
death—in the city which saw its birth 
sixty-six years ago. 

Cincy, six-month-old fox-terrier mascot 
of the Reds, trembled in the dugout. She 
was frightened by the brilliant display of 
fireworks, by the blare of five gaily capari- 
soned bands marching on the field. Cincy 
was cold, too; the mercury was flirting with 
fifty-eight degrees at sundown. Two hours 
later, when the thermometer hit fifty de- 
grees, Cincy was sleeping in front of a 
gas-heater in the club-house. 


Hamburgers, Hot-Dogs 


Birds roosting under the roof of cav- 
ernous Crosley Field flew over the field, 
singing as if it were daybreak. 

The heavy smell of frying hamburgers 
and hot-dogs permeated the air under the 
grand stand, where the fans were get- 
ting quick buffet-dinners. 

Up in the stands the fans were looking 
at the eight giant towers rising 130 feet 
above the field, bearing the 614 1,500- 
watt lamps which supplied the artificial 
sunshine. The $62,000 lighting-system, 


were turned up, soda-pop turned down 


they were told, was three times as power- 
ful as the best used in the minor leagues. 

In the press-box, the Reds’ publicity- 
man was explaining that each bulb was 
forty-four inches in diameter, cost $4.75 
apiece. The cost of the electricity for the 
two hours of game-time would run between 
$250 and $300. A sports-writer reared in 
the old school retorted that sunshine was 
free. 


Players Bitter 


On the field the players were enthusi- 
astic when an official was within ear-shot, 
bitter when they talked among themselves. 
They agreed that daylight conditions could 
be approximated, but insisted that nothing 
could substitute for the warm sun which 
enables a man to work up the sweat which 
keeps arm-muscles loose and supple. 

They spoke of training-routines radi- 
cally upset by night play, how dinner had 
to be eaten at three in the afternoon, and 
how strained eyes kept them awake long 
after they had gone to bed—at two in the 
morning. They remembered careers cut 
short by night baseball, vehemently op- 
posed the innovation which threatens their 
physical condition—the only commodity 
they have to sell in the open market. 

Charley Dressen, Manager of the Reds, 
inferred that night baseball is not needed 
to stimulate the interest of the fans. He 
cited the case of his own team, which had 
drawn more paid-admissions for the first 
fourteen 1934 home-games, coming in the 
middle of a modest winning-streak, than 
it had drawn during the first half of the 
disastrous 1933 season. 

Van Mungo, of the Dodgers, on occa- 
sion the possessor of the fastest ball in 
the league, and a pitcher who figures to 
be almost invincible at night, declared two 


days earlier that he would refuse flatly a). 
to work in the cool of the evening, and\; $ 
expose his valuable right arm to chilli! [o 
winds. i 

Dan Taylor, another Dodger, who was|/ . 
released from the drudgery of a Penns 
vania coal-mine by baseball, bitterly com- ; 
plained that “the major leagues, sapposeel .: 
to represent the top of this business, are} 
being turned into a five-and-ten-cent b 
racket by night baseball.” 


Mist Obscures Outfield 


The game started and the fans, childishly|:! 
eager to cheer, sat back in apathetic silence}: j 
while the Reds won, 2-1. A mist obscured}; 
the outfield from the grand stand; Bi 
Klem, dean of umpires with thirty-one years}, a 
of experience behind him, declared that ilfp 
was impossible to determine from the plate 7 
whether an outfielder had caught a long) 
fly until he drew back his arm to return the +” 
ball to the infield. 5 
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Topcoat-collars and fur neck-pieces were) 
turned up, and soda-pop was turned down» - 
after the first hour, when the chill from the. 
dew on the grass drifted into the stand me 
The game became a strangely colorless} a 
synthetic affair. Like the lights, it wa# “ 
artificial, mechanical. Personal character |>”' 
istics and facial expressions of the players}: 
became vague in the haze which hung overp “ 
the field. if 

There were few hard-hit balls in thi 
game. The batters gave the impression offi“! 
not taking toe-holds at the plate for fea 7 ‘ 
of being hit by a pitched ball. 

Joe Bowman, Philadelphia pitcher whq@ 
seldom is effective, gave four hits and my 
runs during his seven-inning tenure 0/64! 
office on the mound. The overwhelming} 
majority of the fielding-plays were easy) i 
chances on top-balls, half-heartedly hit by 
overcautious batters. ig 

The players conceded that ground-ballii» 
were easy to follow, and high flies stood ow 4 
in bold relief against the black, cloudles: a 
sky. But they complained that line-drives)\), 
which scarcely rose after they left the bat) »» 
were momentarily lost in the glare for tht/7» 
split second which means the difference be a 
tween a put-out and a base-hit. 

Ford Frick and William Harridgell 
Presidents of the National and Ameria 
Leagues, respectively, were enthusiastit >, 
after the game. While they were giving int 4 
terviews to the newspaper men, the fan! 
were filing out of the park, and voting dep 
cisively against the night game of May 2: 
in a poll conducted by the Cincinnati Post . 

Historians supplied the information thal, MD, 
the first night game was played at For) 


_ nk 
) 


si b 


Wayne, Indiana, in 1883. On June 18, 1905) | 
when Crosley Field was known as Redlani/h bf 
Field, two teams, representing the Elks 01) 4 
Cincinnati and Newport, Ohio, played un} % 
der fourteen arc-lamps. The touring Hous: : 
of David team set up its portable lighting) : 
system for an exhibition-game with th’ 
Reds on September 12, 1931. 


Tune 8, 1935 
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Pistols for Two or More, But One May Play 


Target-Shooting Is an Intriguing Sport, Alluring Thousands From All Walks of Life; 
Practise-Range May Be in Cellar or Open Field 


Histols for two or more—a game, but even 
me may play. All of which is quite con- 
rary to the popular conception of gun- 
lay, since that usually runs to hold-ups, 
nurders, and other unpleasant happenings. 

To one who knows the pistol as a means 
of relaxation from the cares and trials of 
he day’s work, it has about the same sig- 
uificance as the golf-club has to the golfer, 
ind target-shooting becomes a sport and an 
art. Furthermore, it is a sport for virtually 
any one, without limits of age, unlike so 
many other games. About the only physi- 
sal requirements are the ability to stand 
ipon one’s feet, to hold a gun, and have a 
‘airly good eye—even one eye. 


Tyro’s Bull’s-Eye 


The beginner—with the proverbial luck 
—may make the bull’s-eye first shot, which 
s perhaps more disastrous than not mak- 
ng it. The temptation to prove it was not 
in accident leads to the second shot—and 
hat pokes a hole in one of the outer scoring- 
ings—not so good, but, possibly, that was 
lhe accident. So, naturally, follows the 
lhird—outside of the rings—and, right 
here, the beginner falls; he is going after 
fhe black spot. 

He probably realizes about now that sey- 
iral things ought to happen somewhere 
yearly simultaneously, if he is to become a 
jood shot. Since this is his very probable 
\etermination, he is on the way to becoming 
pistol-fan. 

It is all so simple as explained—merely 
jringing the sights into proper relation- 
nip, holding them on the bull’s-eye, then 
jlling the trigger without disturbing the 
linement. That is all there is to it. 

| Not only has the tyro discovered a new 
ame, a new way to play, but he has dis- 
pvered a way to complete vacations of 
ort periods, for, in this sport, a fine con- 
entration is required, and given, whether 
>not. Other things are out. Target-shoot- 
.g¢ has that value. 

The range may be anything from a short 
ne—perhaps in the cellar—to the longer 
ies out of doors, but any and all are good, 
‘suming that all precautions are taken to 
sure absolute safety. (Nothing pertain- 
g to guns ever should be without some 
ention of safety precautions.) 


Jollow the Rules 


There are, of course, regulation distances, 
well as regulation targets. One may as 
>. follow the rules, for, inevitably, one 
|1} shoot for a record. 
What sort of people go in for target- 
esting? One may well ask, since any 
‘0%p interested in the same thing auto- 
ateally grows into a club—and that 
S@.s association. Here is one of the dis- 
«ave advantages of pistol-shooting: It 
@Ws its devotees from many quarters; it 
beyond all else, democratic. 
There is a pistol-club in a certain county 
ew York State which counts among its 
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Wide World 


Pistol target-practise by Los Angeles bank employees 


members a famous surgeon and a ditt- 
farmer, a bank president and an automobile 
mechanic, a small-town merchant and a 
well-known novelist, an authority on an- 
tiques and a plumber, an insurance man 
and a gasoline-service attendant. 

This appears to be a fair cross-section of 
the community, and this is not an excep- 
tional case—rather, it is typical. From the 
community angle of participation in play, 
this varied personnel has a peculiar value. 

The club has regular meetings, competi- 
tion among members, learning more and 
more of the fine points about guns, and how 
to use them. There are many interests. 


The Pistol Itself 


There is the pistol itself, a beautiful 
piece of mechanism; the matter of its rela- 
tion to the hand; perhaps grips to be ad- 
justed and modified until it fits and cradles 
in the grasp; the weight of the trigger-pull; 
and studying sights for particular indi- 
viduals and various ranges. 

All these are personal, and will be the 
result of much experiment. Not only these 
things, but ways of handling and holding 
the gun, and timing for proper rhythm of 
rapid fire, are important. Little by little, 
when these things become a part of the 
personality, «ne is becoming a real shot. 

There still remain such hazards as tem- 
perament—off days—and there are off days 
very often—the target never was so small. 
At such times temper or temperament—call 
it what is preferred—but it is quite in order 
to forswear shooting forever—only to go 
back the next day or the next, depending 
on the strength of the forswearing, but 
they all gc back, because it is a good game, 
and the good days stand out. 

The score made in practise on those days 


lures one on, and there is ever the hope of 
equaling the high mark in a contest. 

Within the club develops the team—that 
group selected by competition to go forth 
to pit its skill against similar teams—and 
these are many, including police teams. 

Wise-cracks to the contrary, there are 
many good shots among them, and keen 
interest in this art, which, to them, is much 
more than a mere sport. They always are 
ready to cooperate. 

There also are correspondence meets— 
targets are exchanged. There are various 
types of targets—all regulation—so that all 
scoring, practise, and club-meets may be 
working toward records. 

Competitions have a value of their own— 
conditions differ somewhat from the lone 
game. Not only are there strict rules to be 
observed governing this or that course, but, 
in the midst of commands, and other con- 
testants shooting, one must retain that per- 
fect mastery of mind and body, that perfect 
coordination. 


Game Is Good 


Here the hazards are increased, but, 
again, the game is good—and there is a 
peculiar fascination in striving to over- 
come these difficulties. 

There is another possible phase of plea- 
surable recreation to the game, and one 
which has an appeal for most men—that is 
reloading shells. The .38, for instance, is 
a good, husky shell, and will stand consid- 
erable use. 

There are various kinds of equipment 
made for these operations—from  bullet- 
molds to machines, and small, 
clamped to a table, for priming, measuring 
the powder-charge, setting the slug, and 
greasing it. 


simple 


Investment 


Stocks Unsettled by the NRA Decision | 


and Finance 


Wall Street Found the New Deal’s Upset Gratifying but Temporarily Bearish; New Fears oj 


Labor Troubles; More Criticism of the Banking Bill 


Sisckanatket unsettlement and a general 
decline in industrial-company shares were 
logical first results of the Supreme Court’s 
invalidation of NRA legislation. Theoret- 
ical elation over the curbing of New Deal 
power and practise was outweighed in the 
market-place by practical recognition that 
new and disturbing uncertainties had been 
created by the startling decisions, and that 
some temporary dislocations of sentiment 
and of trade would probably follow. Wall 
Street acted accordingly, altho more in pru- 
dence than in fear. 

There was prompt assumption that many 
industries, in varying degree, will be af- 
fected for a while by postponements of buy- 
ing by consumers who will expect lower 
prices and be inclined to wait for them. At 
the same time Wall Street envisioned as pos- 
sibilities some indeterminable measure of 
deflation, some stimulation of radical effort 
in politics, some promotion of labor trou- 
bles, some halt in the slow but unmistake- 
able return of business confidence. 

These were the chief considerations which 
led to precautionary and speculative selling 
of stocks and to a lowering of the market’s 
price-level. There were some offsets. The 
Supreme Court decisions seemed to imply, 
for example, that the proposed Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill, dealing death to utility hold- 
ing corporations, will also be unconstitu- 
tional if enacted. Because of that, the 
shares of such corporations were exception- 
ally strong in the reactionary market. 

It was also estimated by many that most 
railroads will derive net benefit from the 
reduced costs of coal and other requisites 
which may well follow the abolition of NRA 
codes. For the predominant list of indus- 
trial-company stocks, however, Wall Street 
appraised the outlawing of New Deal regu- 
lation as a bearish market influence for the 
time being, and as an obstacle to market 
progress for as long as its outcome remains 
uncertain. 


Labor Clouds 


Of the anxieties created in the financial 
- community by the NRA decisions, the prin- 
cipal one seems to be that concerning labor. 
For the present, at least, the abolition of 
cost and price codes, and the restoration of 
trade competition, is not regarded as per- 
manently hurtful to business. But the Su- 
preme Court’s denial of Federal power to 
regulate employment beyond that serving 
purely interstate trade, with the seeming 
invalidation of the proposed Wagner labor 
bill, is seen as potentially more menacing. 

It is such a challenging blow to labor 
that Wall Street is already more fearful of 
industrial and political consequences than 
it admits. There have been timely profes- 
sions by many industrial leaders of sincere 
purpose to maintain NRA wages and hours, 
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but they may not be sufficient. Labor is 
definitely committed to a demand for pro- 
tective statutes. 

Only a few days before the Supreme 
Court handed down its decisions, William 
Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, publicly threatened a nation- 
wide general strike if the existenee of NRA 
were not extended by Congress. Under no 
circumstances, he said, would labor agree 
to discontinuance of the national recovery 
law. 

Now the Supreme Court, more potently 
than Congress, has more or less ended the 
law, and perhaps definitely with respect to 
protection of labor by Federal statute while 
the Constitution remains unamended. How 
labor will accept the verdict remains to be 
seen, but last week the situation seemed to 
present possibilities which increased the 
caution of the sober element of Wall Street. 

In the opinion of many who have to do 
practically with industry and finance, any 
considerable labor trouble during the next 
few months would be deplorable. It would, 
such opinion holds, seriously interfere with 
industrial recovery just at the time when a 
minimum of interference will be most essen- 
tial to its natural development. 


Anti-Eccles Bill 


Diverting as they were last week, the 
Supreme Court decisions did not destroy 
Wall Street interest in another barrage of 
criticism directed at the proposed Eccles 
banking bill. 

The most telling shots came from Owen 
D. Young, himself a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York as well as Chair- 
man of the General Electric Company, and 
from Ogden Mills, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. Practically alone in head-lined 
defense of the measure was that Maj. L. L. 
B. Angas, financial forecaster, who has come 
over from London to tell Americans that 


their country has entered upon a boom, ani 
why. | 

Testifying at Washington, Mr. Young wa} 
impressively temperate in urging a mor| 
carefully considered and fundamental ré 
vision of the whole banking structure tha} 
is offered by the “drastic changes in th) 
superstructure” of the Eccles plan. H} 
opposed the latter chiefly because he be) 
lieves it to be quite the wrong approach t! 
a solution of the country’s banking proly 1 
lem—a belief which, altho held by many ¢ 
banker and industrial leader, has beel 
understressed heretofore in public discus) 
sions of banking legislation. | 

Incidentally, Mr. Young also disclaime} 
optimism for the early future, doubted the} 
the Administration’s work-relief prograr} 
will help the durable-goods industries, an/ 
thought it might be a good idea for Cor) 
gress to adjourn and go home. Wall Stree 
found that interesting. 

Before the Harvard Business School Cl 
of New York, Ogden Mills was more vig) 
orous in denunciation of the Eccles bill a 
a thoroughly bad measure, leading to dey 
potism. He objected to political control cf 
credit and to inflation, and so drew an af 
tacking reply from Major Angas who dé 
rided such orthodoxy, gave the Eccles bi} 
his approval, and cried need for managed. 
manipulated money to keep prices frow 
falling below production costs. Whereupot 
outraged club-members bombarded th} 
Major with caustic questions, and Deaf 
Wallace B. Donham, of the Harvard Bus® 
ness School, sternly doubted that the visij 
ing Briton realized the dangers of stimula} 
ing inflation in America at this time. TI) 
meeting was at least entertaining. f 

While the argument goes on, bankers i 
New York and elsewhere continue to ca’ 
the offensive provisions of the Eccles la} 
to the attention of their stockholders an} 
depositors. 
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Light Bond Bidding 


Ke the first time since 1911, the United 
States Treasury last week offered long- 
term government bonds for sale to the 
highest bidders. The offering was a trial- 
balloon, sent up to test the efficacy of 
the sales method in preparation for much 
larger financing which will presently have 
to be done. Treasury officials called the 
results satisfactory, but many bankers 
thought otherwise. 

The bonds offered were 3 per cents., 
callable in 1946 and maturing in 1948, 
similar in all respects to outstanding bonds 
which were selling above 103% in the mar- 
ket at the time of the offering. Bids were 
invited for $100,000,000. The total of bids 
received was only slightly in excess of 
$270,000,000, which was a notably small 
oversubscription. 

Moreover, less than $99,000,000 of the 
offered bonds were bid for at prices above 
103, and the Treasury decided not to make 
lower sales. Consequently, the amount of 
bonds sold to bidders was less than the 
amount offered. The average price re- 
ceived was 103 4/32. 

It remains to be seen whether the Trea- 
sury will use the same form of selling for 
future issues. In view of the results ob- 
tained, bankers last week thought it might 
serve again for small offerings of $100,000,- 
000 or less, but not for larger ones. 


Unfavorable Trade Balance 


4 bike net results of American foreign- 
trade, in April, had to be recorded in red- 
ink for the first time in nearly two years. 
Imports exceeded exports by more than 
$6,000,000. 

An unseasonal decrease in exports was 
the chief cause. They totaled $164,350,- 
000, which was $20,000,000 less than in 
March, and $15,000,000 less than in April, 
1934. In both comparisons, the percent- 
ages of decrease were larger than normal. 

At the same time imports increased, 
notably those of agricultural products, 
and, principally, of meat and butter, which 
have been expanding steadily since the 
year began. Yet, there was a falling off 
in importations of cotton-cloth which, be- 
cause of preceding increases, had aroused 
much criticism of the processing-taxes, 
and much complaint against Japanese in- 
vasion of the home-market. 


Wall Street’s May 


I increased stock-market activity in con- 
nection with rising prices is significant, 
Wall Street’s record for May should be 
encouraging. Stock Exchange transac- 
tions approximated 30,000,000 shares, a 
greater total than in any month since Feb- 
ruary, 1934. On two occasions the daily 
trading total exceeded 2,000,000 shares. 

At the same time, the market’s price- 
level, as measured by the average price of 
representative issues, went higher than at 
any time since April, 1934, and came 
within reaching-distance of the highest 
marks made in that year and in 1933. The 
industrial-stock average went higher than 
at any time since November, 1931. 
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Golfers 
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eolf clubs 


The Digest has regularly published ab- 
sorbing news of this national pastime 
—sparkling articles on tournament play 
—golf personalities—dramatic moments 
on the fairway and green. 


Digest readers are enthusiastic golf 
players. We have often checked the 
membership lists of golf clubs against 
our subscription list, and know how 
keenly interested our readers are. 


We asked 25,000 of The Literary Digest 


men readers this question: 


“WHAT GOLF CLUBS DO YOU BUY?” 


The voting was anonymous—no names 
were signed and we release here the 
results. 


The Preferences Voted Include 
These Five Well-Known Makes: 
3% Prefer SPALDING 
23% MacGREGOR 


144% “ WILSON 
11% “  HAGEN 

6% “ BURKE 

3% “ ALL OTHERS 
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ing. Write for a free copy of this con- 
venient directory to the 1935 standard 
brands. 
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354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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condition in financial institutions. 

The bill authorizes the President to ap- 
point an organization committee of nine 
to establish the bank, and take pledges of 
subscription to its stock. The bank is to be 
declared ready for operation when subscrip- 
tions totaling $10,000,000 have been received 
from other than the Federal Government. 
It is to be supervised by a board of directors 
of nine, three to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and six to be elected by stockholders. 

Regulations for the sale of stock, and for 
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Starhemberg—Prince and Politician 


(Continued from page 9) 

and he indulges in them daily. In his boy- 
hood, he often drove his family to despera- 
tion by his recklessness. When seventeen, 
he went to war as a volunteer, displaying 
a boldness which embarrassed his superiors. 

After the War, Prince Starhemberg 
plunged into every adventure in which a 
prince of the blood may take part without 
losing caste. While other aristocrats shook 
off from their shiny boots the dry dust of 
impoverished Austria, and turned to Amer- 
ica, seeking well-paying swivel-chair jobs 
in large banks, subsequently writing their 
memoirs, or marrying into rich families, 
Prince Starhemberg organized a small band 
of brave young men. He led them to Upper 
Silesia, where they took part in the battles 
of the German Frontier Guard against the 
Poles, covering themselves with glory. 


Served in Reichswehr 


Ever and again, the young Prince could 
be found wherever defeated Germany 
sought to make a stand with the remnants 
of power. For more than six months, he 
served in the ranks of the Reichswehr. 

He can claim to be as well acquainted 
with the rules and regulations of army life 
as he is with the traps and tricks of secret 
conspiracies. 

Since he knows so well how a putsch may 
be organized, he is proving himself in- 
valuable now in preventing coups d’états 
within Austria. 

Among the first adventures on which the 
Prince embarked after the War was the 
ardent support he lent to the National 
Socialist German Labor Party—the Hitler 
movement—hbestowing largesse upon the 
Brownshirts from his own fortune. To-day, 
he is the only active anti-Nazi politician in 
Europe who previously worked with Hitler. 

It was in November, 1923, when, together 
with a few friends, Prince Starhemberg sat 
in the tap-room of the Munich Lowenbrdu. 
Clothed in a blue serge civilian suit, he 
wore a small swastika in his lapel, as well 
as the emblem of the Steel Helmet—the 
League of German Front Soldiers. 


Knows His Adversaries 


Suddenly, a man, disheveled and breath- 
less, dashed into the room, announcing the 
news that Adolf Hitler had just proclaimed 
the national revolution in the nearby 
Biirgerbrdu. Immediately, Prince Star- 
hemberg and his companions sprang to 
their feet, and joined the putsch. 

Battling beside his friend, Ist Lieut. von 
Knoblauch, he fought for the National 
Socialists, arresting the Burgomaster of 
Munich, and a number of State counselors. 
After the putsch, Prince Starhemberg con- 
tinued to subsidize the Nazis with millions 
of marks, and for some time was com- 
mandant of a company of Storm Troopers. 

If the beer-cellar putsch of 1923 had 
succeeded, Prince Starhemberg, in all prob- 
ability, would not be an Austrian Minister 
to-day, but a member of the Reich Cabinet. 
Because of his knowledge of the Nazi move- 
ment, Prince Starhemberg knows his adver- 
saries better than most politicians. 


This probably accounts for the fact that, 
up to now, he has so ably succeeded in 
holding down the Nazi movement in Aus- 
tria. He possesses a cunning which 
matches that of the Hitler propagandists; 
but, even more, his understanding of the 
people rests upon the tradition of a thor- 
oughbred Austrian nobleman. 


Bouisson Heads Cabinet 


(Continued from page 7) 
on a vacation until, probably, the end of 
October, when discussion of next year’s 
budget must begin. 

The man in the street in France, as well 
as the politician, always has known that the 
budget—or meeting the nation’s expenses— 
is a most sensitive problem. 

Keeping the franc on the gold standard 
is another ticklish matter, because France 
is the wealthiest of the gold-standard 
nations. 

So it was considered of exceedingly 
good value to the Bouisson Cabinet when 
Joseph Caillaux, under a cloud in the War 
years for alleged sympathy with Germany, 
accepted the post of Minister of Finance 
under M. Bouisson. 

When M. Caillaux was Finance Minister, 
in 1914, just before the War broke out, 
his wife shot and killed Gaston Calmette, 
Editor of the Paris Figaro, because, it was 
said, Calmette had printed love letters of 
Mme. Caillaux. She was acquitted. Later, 
during the War, he was arrested, and 
jailed, on what were called “flimsy charges” 
of espionage. 

In 1925, he was Premier of France. His 
time as Finance Minister in the Bouisson 
Cabinet was indicated as being limited, 
and it was predicted that he would be suc- 
ceeded by Senator Abel Gardey, a former 
Finance Minister. 


Britain’s Hand in Ethiopia 


S dmeching like hoar-frost has fallen upon 
the warm friendship of France, Britain, 
and Italy, which was enkindled in the 
early weeks of the year by the talks of 
Premier Benito Mussolini with France’s 
Foreign Minister Pierre Laval at Rome, 
and, later, stimulated by the Stresa con- 
ference in which the chief participants 
were the British Prime Minister, J. Ram- 
say MacDonald, M. Laval, and Premier 
Mussolini. 

Britain’s hand showed in the _Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict when, on June 1, an 
agreement was reported to have been 
reached between the Egyptian and Sudan- 
ese Governments and Ethiopia’s Emperor 
Haile Selassie I for the building of a dam 
in Lake Tsana. 

Lake Tsana is the source of the Blue 
Nile, and, with a sharp fall, offers oppor- 
tunities for large power-dams. The 
British have long had an eye on the con- 
trol of the lake, and the Ethiopian Emperor 
is said to feel it would be prudent to have 
Britain’s protection against a _ possible 
Italian invasion in the Tsana region. 
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The Spice of Life 


Time Wasted.—Matu TEACHER— Now 
we find that X is equal to zero.” 

SrupEnT—“Gee! All that 
nothing.” —American Boy. 


work for 


Fancy.—Frienp (to Jones putting up 
arch in garden) —“What on earth are you 
putting up that thing for?” 

“Oh, just a whim of the wife’s.” 

“Why didn’t you talk her out of it?” 

“You don’t know my wife. She has a 
whim of iron.”—Troy Times Record. 


Upset.—The president of the local gas- 
company was making a stirring address. 

“Think of the good the gas-company 
has done,” he cried. “If I were permitted 
a pun I should say, ‘Honor the Light 
Brigade.’ ” 

And a customer immediately shouted, 
“Oh, what a charge they made!”— 
Christian Advocate. 


You Gluttons!—“What was your plum- 
crop like?” 

“Well, a heavy storm blew down 50 per 
cent. of it, and we’d hardly gathered that 
when another wind blew down the rest.” 

“Bad luck! Could you do anything with 
them?” 

“Well, my wife ate one and I ate the 
other.” —Answers (London). 


—— 


Better shaves with Ingram’s for these 


Ingram’s can give you better 
shaves because it has in it three 
special shaving aids that give 
these three results— 


Ist, fast and thorough wilting action, 
even on wiry whiskers. 2nd, proper 
preparation of your skin for the razor. 
3rd, coolness—during the shave and a 
long time after. 

Try Ingram’s tomorrow! See how little 
you need for a grand shave. Ingram’s is 
concentrated; each tube or jar gives about 
three months of cool, happy shaving. 


TUBE OR JAR 


iis Tngrar 
ataving CREA) 


BRISTOL-MYERS CoO., Dept. F-65 / 
110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 


Ingram’s better shaves sound good 
to me. Let me try 10 of them, free. 


Name + 
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Line Forms on the Right.—A Western 
store ran the following advertisement: 

“Apples, oranges, imported nuts. Come 
early and avoid the rush. The early 
bird gets the worm.” — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Utopia.—First Poxitician—‘I hear that 
there is one State where there is no graft 
whatever.” 

Seconp Po.itictan—‘Say, but wouldn’t 
that State be rich pickings for us boys if 
we could once get in there!” —Pathfinder. 


A Real Job.—Junior came to school with 
the glad news that his father had work 
again. . 

“What is he doing?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, he’s got a hard job,” said the 
child. “He’s got to watch six watchmen.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


Tester Tested.—The boy was probably 
mentally deficient, and an examination 
was indicated. 

“How many ears has a cat?” queried 
the psychologist. 

“Two,” replied the lad instantly. 

“And how many eyes has a cat?” 

“Two.” 

“And how many legs has a cat?” 

“Say, Doc,” asked the boy, “didn’t you 
ever see a cat?”—Mental Health. 
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Drat It.—A London householder reporte 
to the police that a tall, thin burglar whoy 
he had encountered in the garden, struc i 
him a violent blow on the head. <A co > 
stable solved the mystery and captured thi 
assailant by treading on the rake, too.j 
London Opinion. 
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Slips That Pass In the Night 


“Those,”’ Please. 
FARLEY DEPENDS 

ON THEM ASSES — 

—Head-line in Anacortes (Wash.) papew 
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Undercover.—The Boy Scout First Ail} 
Training School will meet to-night in th} 
Red Cross text book with further explang 
tions and elaborations—New Kensingtogy 


(Pa.) paper. 


Sure Cure.—She was given the diet trea 
ment which Doctor Harris said frequently; 
relieves the disease—namely, three smafé 
meals, with smacks. between.—W ilmingtoay 


(N.C.) paper. 


Bigger and Better Officers.—NOTICE4)) 
All interested in the upkeep of Keyserkif 
Cemetery are requested to be present 
the annual meeting for the purpose of eleq 
ing officers and planning improvements @&f 


same.—Middleburgh (N. Y.) paper. 
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